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ILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 





Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... .......0cccceccccecees Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................22000. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co................. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.................0.e00. Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.................00002% Chicago, Hl. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................... Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
Ct 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 





Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 



























































T. J. CULLEN 


Acting Superintendent of Insurance 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


R. Cullen has been with the New York Department since 1927 and has 
literally learned the needs of the office from the ground up. Aserious and 
fair-minded official bent on doing the job right he is universally recognized as an 
important factor in stabilizing the insurance business generally. He is prominent 
in the affairs of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, and busy 
with work on important committees 
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INQUIRIES INTO ADVERTISING 


HE magazine public has been 

more amused than excited over 

the recent conflicting claims 
made by certain cigarettes and tooth- 
pastes as reported in the Reader’s 
Digest. A good smoke has remained 
a good smoke despite competitive ar- 
guments, and one is not easily weaned 
away from his favorite dentifrice by 
extravagant advertising of some other 
brand. Here are two fields where 
opinion may shift from year to year 
but the issue is not an economically 
vital one. The public is going to con- 
tinue to be well supplied with oppor- 
tunities to buy high-grade items of 
this character to satisfy their own 
choice. 

We suggest that if the Digest 
wants, to set off some real fireworks 
it could find plenty to touch a match 
to in current insurance publicity. As 
a specific instance it may be pointed 
out that after a relatively quiet period 
the stocks have broken out anew with 
the old hoax about free enterprise 
being in danger of dissolution pre- 
sumably because of mutual competi- 
tion. This is explained with bland 
pomposity even on the radio. It 
seems according to the new version, 
that the divine right of stockholders 
is the key to good insurance practices. 
As if every time there is a loss, the 
stockholders rise up enmasse and 
stand at the side of the assured to 
see that the adjuster is generous and 
that the check is forthcoming with- 
out delay. The real fact is, of course, 
that neither the name nor the system 
of insurance is the test. Good man- 
agement is the only guarantee of good 
service. Free enterprise indeed! 
What can be freer than the right of 
agents, mutual or stock, to go out 
and ring doorbells and write policies 
for prospects who are alike free to 
choose whatever company they want 
to handle their insurance. Isn’t it en- 
terprise, to do this and doesn’t the 
individual who makes the contract 
receive his compensation according 
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to his industry? Any lack of free- 
dom arises only when some stock in- 
terests try to limit by legislation, or 
by boycotting threats, or just plain 
slander and libel, the opportunities of 
the public to do as it pleases about 
purchasing policies. 

We haven't figures at hand but we 
will bet a good hat that the average 
mutual agent does quite as well as the 
average stock man. And shouldn't he 
be allowed to do it without hindrance 
if he has the energy and the intelli- 
gence and the company to convince 
clients to sign up with him? 

Ah, says the stock partisan, but 
the company isn’t as good. There is 
where the comparison with the fake 
claim advertising enters the picture. 
Service — this slogan is too often 
surrounded with an attractive shell 
of hooey. The stock agents have be- 
come so concerned about the accu- 
mulated poor impression they have 
made on the public that they are as- 
sembling a fund of something like 
$200,000 to advertise what great fel- 
lows they are, a part of the campaign 
being an effort to impress the agents 
themselves with the necessity of be- 
ing better prepared. 


Whereas the only people who com- 
plain about mutual agents are the 
stock people who lose business to 
them. The mutual policyholders are 
happy over the service rendered, and 
have been so since the beginning of 
the mutual plan. 

Stability — any company must be 
financially reliable to be continuingly 
successful. The mutuals in general, 
since 1752, have a survival record of 
over 50% while the stocks in a sim- 
ilar period of history check in with 
only about 25%. Mutuals and stocks 
have to live up to the same general 
rules in various states as to assets, 
surpluses and other requirements for 
admission. The big failures and cases 
necessary for state or national re- 
habilitation have been the stock com- 
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panies. What casualty company had 
to accept millions from the RFC in 
order to live? What fire company 
was for several years in the hands 
of the New York Department for 
rehabilitation? You know who; and 
we recall that a certain stock com- 
pany, abandoned by its sponsor, left 
unpaid compensation claims through- 
out the United States when it col- 
lapsed because of rampant mishan- 
dling. 

So, if it isn’t superior service or 
stability that the stocks can legiti- 
mately advertise what is there left to 
boast about? The Underwriters Lab- 
oratories is a cooperative venture and 
by the way, open to mutual business. 
Their arson department, the Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the various 
casualty organizations and publicity 
offices generally are cooperative. And 
if one would want to press the point, 
they are interfering with free enter- 
prise by keeping business away from 
lawyers, detective agencies, techni- 
cians, advertising men and others who 
would like very much to make a 
profit on these various enterprises. 


It may be asked if the mutuals 
don’t advertise also. Certainly, and 
they do a good job of it. Instead of 
extravagant claims, and the striving 
to make the other fellow out as a 
Bolshevik bum, mutuals state their 
case and in steadily increasing vol- 
ume get the business. We expect that 
some governmental board comparable 
to the Federal Trade Commission will 
in time get around to giving a cease 
and desist order to some of the stock 
labels. In fact we surmise the author- 
ities have plenty of evidence already 
in their files. 

e* @ @ 


BUILDING UP FARM 
MUTUAL RESERVES 


INCE he is known as an educator 

of an inquisitive turn of mind, it 
is not surprising that Prof. Whiton 
Powell of Cornell University’s New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
placed upon exhibit a rather interest- 
ing chart during a recent address to 
a meeting of New York mutual fire 
insurance companies doing business 
chiefly in the farm field. 


It was a graphic illustration of the 
correlation—or of the lack of corre- 
lation—between the income of farm- 
ers and the farm fire rate over the 
period of 1916-1942. Income statis- 
tics were taken from the records of a 
group of New York State farmers 
who keep cost accounts, and the fire 
loss rate of the New York farm mu- 
tuals was used. The chart showed 
that farm fire losses were very low 
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when farm income was high, during 
the first World War. Farm fire 
losses reached their peak for the 
period in 1932-1933, when farm in- 
come touched bottom. As farm in- 
come has mounted during the past 
few years, farm fire losses have been 
falling. 


Prof. Powell did not attempt to 
draw any conclusions from the chart. 
He did use it as reinforcement for his 
argument that assessment farm mu- 
tuals should use periods of low 
losses and high farm income—like 
the present—to build up reserves, 
which appears to be a fairly sound 
idea. 

ee @ ® 


F.GHTING WORDS ABOUT 
THE PARTICIPATING POLICY 


HAT does the public think of 

such statements as the follow- 
ing made at the 50th annual meeting 
of the Tennessee Association of In- 
surance Agents at Nashville. 

The speaker after decrying representa- 
tion of participating companies by 
agents in order to increase income and 
build business, said: 

“There are several reasons for the ex- 
istence of participating companies, and 
the fault in many instances is ours. All 
of us have made mistakes and our indus- 
try has made its share, but the many fine 
things the American stock companies 
and their representatives have done in 
the creation of our industrial, commer- 
cial and domestic life warrant consider- 
ation. 

“When the companies and agents see 
that the public has the broadest types 
of coverage and will put nothing into an 
insurance premium except that which is 
necessary for the financial stability of 
the company with a proper profit and 
the right amount of compensation for 
the agent, then there will be no room 
for the participating or cut-rate com- 
panies. 

“T would not throw a sop to the pub- 
lic by feeding it a dividend and possibly 
keeping up certain charges that shouldn’t 
be in the premium or restricted cover- 
ages that could be improved. I would 
much rather improve the contract and 
be absolutely sure that the premium was 
a correct one and that there would be no 
opportunity for any cooperative form 
of insurance.” 


Here is again a certain kind of 
stock agent’s attitude of confusing 
instead of enlightening the public. 
The speaker implies that there must 
be something the matter with any 
kind of an insurance contract not 
made with a dyed-in-the-wool stock 
company whose methods of service 
and costs to the policyholder haven’t 
changed over decades of time. 

As a matter of fact, the policies 
written by the participating com- 
panies are duplicates of the so-called 
orthodox stock company contracts, or 
with even better coverage. What the 
disturbed stock agent wants is to pre- 


vent an insurance prospect from giv- 
ing an agent of a participating com- 
pany a chance to present and compare 
his proposition. This is a sly effort 
to cut off competition at its source 
and is effective — if it can be put 
across. 


Neither the Tennessee speaker nor 
any of his stripe can stand up under 
the analysis which a good business- 
man makes of the relative merits of 
participating and non-participating 
policies when both are laid on the 
desk and discussed without benefit of 
bias. So the alarmed stock partisan 
makes vague intimations of exclusions 
or trick clauses in the policies of 
competitors—with no proof but loud 
assertions to draw the public’s atten- 
tion away from real facts. 


The buyer of insurance in this 
modern day is not asking for a “sop” 
—neither will he stand for being 
treated like a sap. 


SURVEYING A SURVEY 


N line with the emphasis which 

is being placed upon the subject 
of public relations in the fields of fire 
insurance and casualty insurance of 
late, the insurance trade publications 
have devoted a good deal of space to 
two recent surveys of public thinking 
about insurance. One was made by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, and was unveiled at a meet- 
ing some weeks ago of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference. The 
other, which apparently has made 
public its conclusions only in part, 
was conducted under the auspices of 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Like many such surveys, these two 
came up with several findings which 
would probably be questioned by a 
great many individuals who have had 
extensive, practical experience in 
dealing with the insurance-buying 
public. Since the questions asked in 
both are understood to have been 
drafted by insurance executives, who 
conceivably had an interest in getting 
answers of a certain type, it would be 
instructive were the surveys made 
available in detail to all interested 
persons in the insurance business. 


Of course, since 45% of those in- 
terviewed in one survey stated a pref- 
erence for mutual insurance as 


against 28% expressing a preference 
for stock insurance, it may be that 
not too much enthusiasm can be gen- 
erated in stock circles for the giving 
of wider publicity to the polls’ con- 
clusions. This gives us an idea. We 
may look into it further ourselves. 




















Inland Marine 


Loss 
djustments 


BY WILLIAM H. RODDA 


HE inland marine branch of 

the insurance business is in- 

dispensable to those insurance 
organizations who want to protect 
their clients fully. The coverages 
available under inland marine policies 
are so varied and so adaptable that 
they can be made to fit practically 
every need of the policyholder. No- 
where else in the property insurance 
field can one find the flexibility that 
exists in this department of the busi- 
ness; but this same flexibility can 
cause many headaches for the ad- 
juster and the loss manager unless 
they are familiar with the principles 
of inland marine insurance and the 
numerous variations that are likely 
to be met in handling adjustments 
under these policies. 

Basically, inland marine insurance 
is intended to cover property which 
is being transported from one place 
to another, or property which is in a 
temporary location and is likely to be 
moved at any time. It is interesting 
to note that historically inland ma- 
rine insurance is largely an outgrowth 
of ocean marine insurance. The 
transportation contemplated by inland 
marine policies is, of course, land 
transportation and not ocean trans- 
portation. Future methods of han- 
dling insurance on cargo carried by 
airplanes is somewhat in doubt but 
it appears that coverage will be af- 
forded by inland marine policies. It 
may develop that air cargoes carried 
over the ocean will be covered by in- 
land marine policies while cargoes 
carried on the ocean will still be 
covered by ocean marine policies. 

Under the Nation-wide Definition 
and Interpretation of the insuring 
powers of marine and transportation 
underwriters which was adopted by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1933, there must 
be an element of transportation in- 
volved for property to be eligible for 
inland marine coverage. This Nation- 
wide Definition goes into considerable 
detail in stating just what property 
may be covered by an inland marine 
policy as well as outlining the various 
situations in which the property must 
be located. Sometimes the element of 
transportation involved seems to be a 
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Honeymoon time... train late. Will they remember they have five pieces of luggage, 
two coats and a handbag? 


bit far-fetched. For instance, a 
bridge or a transmission line may be 
insured under an inland marine pol- 
icy even though they are stationary 
objects. In this case, the element of 
transportation is found in that the 
objects insured carry something else. 
That is, they are instrumentalities of 
transportation, even though they do 
not move themselves. 


An analysis of the many inland 
marine coverages available will re- 
veal that there are two general types 
or classes into which all such policies 
may be placed. The first type of inland 
imarine policy is one which covers 
against certain specified perils in the 
same way that a fire insurance policy 
protects against damage by fire. The 
perils against which protection is 
granted are specifically enumerated 
in the policy and there is no coverage 
against any other hazard. The second 
type of inland marine policy reverses 
the situation and protects the prop- 
erty against all risks of loss and dam- 
age, with the exception of certain ex- 
clusions which are enumerated. This 
is called an “all-risk’” policy, al- 











though there are always certain ex- 
clusions and the policy does not actu- 
ally cover against everything that can 
happen to the property. It is evident 
that the so-called “all-risk” type of 
policy is basically broader than the 
specified peril type of policy. The 
all-risk policy includes protection 
against the many unusual and unex- 
pected things that can happen to dam- 
age property. . 
ee @ @® 


ERHAPS the most common mis- 

take which is encountered in con- 
nection with inland marine insurance 
is the idea that all such policies are 
of the all-risk type. On the contrary, 
a large proportion of inland marine 
policies cover only certain specified 
perils. Frequently, the policy is no 
broader than the ordinary fire policy 
and a considerable number give cov- 
erage which is comparable to that 
provided under a fire and extended 
coverage policy. Most of the com- 
mercial type of inland marine policies 
are still of the specified perils type. 
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The all-risk type on the other hand 
is used largely in connection with 
personal policies, such as the jewelry 
and fur floaters and the personal 
property floater. The result of this 
situation is that an adjuster when 
handling a loss must carefully ex- 
amine each inland marine policy to 
see just exactly what coverage is 
granted. There are still only a few 
laws and state regulations relating to 
inland marine insurance and two ap- 
parently parallel situations may have 
widely different policy conditions ap- 
plied to them. 


Another common error is the idea 
that the term “all risk” as applied to 
an insurance policy includes protec- 
tion against everything that can oc- 
cur to damage or destroy the in- 
sured’s property. However, this is 
not the case. The word “risk” car- 
ries with it the idea of uncertainty. 
If you risk something you are taking 
a chance. Therefore, an all-risk pol- 
i ould not cover a loss which is 
nably expected in advance. An 
ple of this is ordinary wear or 
result of normal use. Even 
h there were no specific exclu- 
sid™ in the policy to the effect that 
results of wear and tear are not cov- 
ered, an all-risk policy would not pro- 
tect against such loss because it is 
not the result of a risk. However, 
in order to eliminate any doubt on 
the part of policyholders, as well as 
to define clearly the terms of the con- 
tract, most inland marine policies 
contain a specific exclusion stating 
that loss or damage as the result of 
wear and tear, inherent vice and sim- 
ilar effects are not covered by the 
policy. 










The term “inherent vice” is fre- 
quently confusing to policyholders 
and insurance men alike. The term 
is intended to describe any condition 
of the property which by its very 
nature would cause the property to 
become of less value. A good exam- 
ple would be an article made of rub- 
ber such as an automobile tire. It is 
well known that an automobile tire 
will deteriorate and eventually be- 
come worthless even though it is 
never used. This effect would be the 
result of an inherent vice of the ma- 
terial and the loss would not be cov- 
ered by an all-risk insurance policy. 


The exclusions which are contained 
in all-risk inland marine insurance 
policies are not placed there with any 
intent to defraud or with any idea of 
trickery. The exclusions are intended 
to avoid paying for loss by ordinary 
wear and tear as explained above, 
and also to avoid loss from perils or 
to property which cannot reasonably 
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be the subject of insurance under the 
policy as written. For example, most 
personal policies contain exclusions 
so that no insurance is afforded upon 
any vehicle. The reason for this is 
that vehicles are normally insured un- 
der an entirely separate type of pol- 
icy and the hazards are such that 
vehicles must be subject to a differ- 
ent set of rating rules. Other exclu- 
sions are intended to avoid loss from 
pure carelessness on the part of the 
assured. Under the present condi- 
tions of a state of war, the companies 
are careful to exclude coverage that 
is provided by the War Damage Cor- 
poration. When adjusting a loss un- 
der an all-risk policy the adjuster 
must pay particular attention to all 
of the exclusions and limitations in 
the contract. These exclusions and 
limitations are frequently the deter- 
mining clauses as to whether the loss 
is payable under the policy. 


A inland marine insurance be- 
comes older there is a tendency 
to standardize policies and forms as 
far as possible. Mutual fire insurance 
companies are accomplishing this 
through a program which has been 
inaugurated by the members of the 
Mutual Marine Conference. This 
program first calls for a standardiza- 
tion in the terms of the basic policy. 
A careful examination of the inland 
marine coverages provided by the 
leaders in this field of insurance has 
revealed that certain policy conditions 
are common to practically all policies. 
A logical step therefore was the 
grouping of these more common 
clauses into a basic policy. Among 
the clauses so treated are the provi- 
sions for cancellation of the policy, 
provisions for suit under the policy, 
subrogation agreement, sue and labor 
clause, appraisal clause, notice of loss 
provision and others which can or 
should be applied to all inland marine 
policies. This is of considerable help 
to an adjuster. When he has become 
thoroughly familiar with the basic 
policy in use by a certain group of 
companies, he can save much time in 
the adjustment of a loss by identify- 
ing the policy which has been used 
on that particular property. He can 
also be better satisfied regarding the 
interpretation of the clauses since the 
wording of the clauses will be uni- 
form in all policies issued by that 
group of companies. 

To this basic policy are attached 
the various forms which grant the 
coverage desired for the particular 
property. It is in these forms that 
the widest variation in coverage is to 
be found. It is the intention of the 





Mutual Marine Conference to carry 
its standardization program into the 
realm of inland marine forms as far 
as practicable. At the present time 
it is neither feasible nor desirable to 
bring about complete standardization. 
The very strength of the inland ma- 
rine field has been its ability to ad- 
just policy conditions to the need of 
the assured. However, there is much 
that can be done to standardize with- 
out losing the advantage of flexibility. 


The standardization of forms is 
being carried out first in the personal 
coverages. These are sold in large 
quantities and the need of individual 
policyholders are so similar that ex- 
treme flexibility is not necessary. 
Consequently, the Personal Property 
Floater form in use by member com- 
panies of the Mutual Marine Confer- 
ence is now standard in practically 
all states where it may be issued. 
Thus, both the adjuster and the as- 
sured can become familiar with the 
conditions with a saving of time and 
eliminating of confusion for both. In 
the same way other personal lines 
such as jewelry and fur forms are 
being standardized. Where the cov- 
erages are intended to protect the 
similar needs of large numbers of in- 
dividuals a standard form is both 
feasible and desirable. On the other 
hand there are many commercial 
coverages which must be tailored to 
fit the need of the individual business 
man. It is the feeling of inland ma- 
rine underwriters that policies grant- 
ing protection to these assureds must 
still have a considerable degree of 
flexibility. This feature of individual 
variation of coverage to fit the need 
of the assured is inherent in inland 
marine coverages and the adjuster 
must recognize that factor when han- 
dling losses under these policies. 


NE of the most popular inland 

marine policies is the Personal 
Property Floater. This is the only 
policy by which an assured can get 
complete protection for his personal 
property under a single policy. Al- 
most the only things which cannot be 
covered under the Personal Property 
Floater are vehicles. Numerous other 
things are excluded under the basic 
Personal Property Floater form but 
coverage can be extended to most of 
them by special endorsement. It is 
not contemplated, however, that au- 
tomobiles and other vehicles be 
covered under this policy. In many 
states the Personal Property Floater 
is rapidly replacing fire insurance pol- 
icies and burglary policies which 
formerly had to be carried in order 
to secure full protection on household 

















furniture. This is an all-risk type of 
policy and the coverage granted is 
very broad. As a matter of fact many 
insurance people consider the Per- 
sonal Property Floater the most com- 
prehensive in its coverage of any gen- 
erally procurable policy. Its provi- 
sions have been discussed rather fully 
at various times so that it is not in 
order to delineate the various fea- 
tures here. However, some interest- 
ing problems and _ situations have 
arisen in connection with the cover- 
age provided by the recently revised 
form and it will be helpful to ad- 
justers to review these particular 
points. 


There have been inquiries as to 
whether the scheduling of an item on 
the Personal Property Floater makes 
this a valued policy as to that particu- 
lar item. For example, if a diamond 
ring has been scheduled on a Per- 
sonal Property Floater at $500, 
would the assured be obligated to 
prove its value in case of a loss? 
The answer is that the assured would 
be obligated to prove its value and 
the Personal Property Floater is not 
a valued policy. The scheduling of 
items merely provides a maximum 
amount of insurance on the items 
listed. There is no statement to the 
effect that the item is valued at that 
amount. The assured, therefore, is 
obligated to prove the value of the 
scheduled items to exactly the same 
extent as he is with all other prop- 
erty insured under the policy. Fur- 
thermore, in the case of policies is- 
sued by members of the Mutual 
Marine Conference the basic policy 
to which the Personal Property 
Floater form is attached has a pro- 
vision to the effect that the company 
is not liable beyond the actual cash 
value of the property and that a 
proper deduction for depreciation 
shall be made. 


An interesting claim was one for 
several expensive goldfish which a 
policyholder had lost due to an acci- 
dent to the goldfish bowl. Apparently 
there was a hungry cat in the family. 
Anyway, the goldfish were lost and 
the policyholder made a claim under 
his Personal Property Floater. 
Among the exclusions in the Per- 
sonal Property Floater is a clause 
providing that animals are not cov- 
ered. Some underwriters and ad- 
justers contend that fish and birds 
are members of the animal kingdom 
as distinct from the vegetable king- 
dom, and therefore fish and birds are 
excluded by the provision excluding 
animals. However, it appears that 
other adjusters and underwriters ex- 
pect that a court would follow the 


more common definition of animals 
and that fish and birds would be con- 
sidered covered by the Personal Prop- 
erty Floater. In the case of the gold- 
fish we understand that the insuring 
company paid the claim. 


A important distinction in con- 
nection with many inland ma- 
rine insurance policies is that between 
real property and personal property. 
With very few exceptions it is not 
permissible to cover real property by 
an inland marine policy. All of the 
personal forms of inland marine in- 
surance are intended to cover per- 
sonal property such as an assured 
might take with him when moving 
from one location to another. Ques- 
tions frequently arise in connection 
with the equipment pertaining to a 
building or residence. Two recent 
cases which came before the writer 
involved shrubbery planted around a 
residence and linoleum which had 
been laid on the floor of a basement 
recreation room. In both cases the 
assureds felt that the shrubbery and 
the linoleum were personal property 
and therefore were covered by a Per- 
sonal Property Floater. 

In order to determine the answer 
to these questions it is necessary to 
go to the legal definition of real 
property. Normally, anything that is 
attached to a building or to the 
ground becomes a part of the real 
property and ceases to be the per- 
sonal property of the person who put 
it there. For instance, if a tenant in- 
stalls electric light fixtures in a 
building, those fixtures become the 
property of the owner of the building 
in the absence of a specific agreement 
or contract to the contrary. In the 
case of the linoleum it would be per- 
sonal property if it were merely laid 
on the floor and not cemented, but 
it would have become a part of the 
building and therefore real property 
if it had been cemented to the floor. 
The same thing applies to the shrub- 
bery. The fact that they had been 
planted and therefore attached to the 
ground made them a part of the real 
property and consequently not cov- 
ered by the Personal Property 
Floater. The mere fact that these 
items could be removed from the 
premises has no effect. Even the 
building itself can be moved if the 
proper equipment and circumstances 
are arranged. This does not alter the 
fact that the building is a part of the 
real estate. 

An integral part of most inland 
marine insurance policies is a sec- 
tion known as the “Sue and Labor” 
clause. This clause is taken directly 
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from ocean marine practices and the 
wording is such that the meaning is 
not entirely clear unless the back- 
ground of its purpose is understood. 
It is important that the adjuster un- 
derstand the meaning of this “Sue 
and Labor” clause and be able to 
apply it because of its material effect 
upon the handling of salvage. The 
“Sue and Labor” clause in common 
use reads: 


“In case of loss or damage it shall be 
lawful and necessary for the Assured, 
their factors, servants or assigns, to sue, 
labor and travel for, in and about the 
defense, safeguard and recovery of the 
property insured hereunder, or any part 
thereof, without prejudice to this insur- 
ance; nor shall the acts of the Assured 
or this Company in recovering, saving 
and preserving the property insured in 
case of loss or damage, be considered a 
waiver or acceptance of an abandon- 
ment; to the charges whereof, this Com- 
pany will contribute according to the 
rate and quantity of the sum _ herein 
insured.” 


This “Sue and Labor” clause is an 
agreement, in addition to the insur- 
ance contract, by which the insurance 
company agrees to contribute to the 
expenses of the assured in preventing 
additional loss to the insurance com- 
pany. The insurance company by the 
terms of this clause agrees to con- 
tribute to the expense of such salvage 
work in proportion to its interest in 
the loss to be prevented. A second 
and also important provision of the 
clause is to the effect that efforts of 
either the insurance company or the 
assured in preventing such additional 
loss shall not constitute a waiver of 
any right of either party and _ shall 
not constitute an acceptance of aban- 
donment of the property. The prac- 
tical effect of the clause is to encour- 
age a policyholder to go to some ex- 
pense in order to prevent additional 
loss to himself and to the insurance 
company. The average inland marine 
policyholder may not understand that 
his policy contains this provision and 
it may be somewhat difficult for him 
to gather the Correct sense from a 
reading of the “Sue and Labor” 
clause. It is a part of the adjuster’s 
duty to point out the meaning of this 
clause so that the assured will be will- 
ing and eager to engage in salvage 
operations. The assured can do this 
with the knowledge that he is not 
waiving any of his rights and that 
the insurance company will pay its 
proper proportion of whatever ex- 
pense is incurred. 

ee e@ @ 
T is customary in many inland 
marine policies to insert a clause 
which makes the coverage under the 
policy “excess” coverage above other 
insurance. The adjustment of a loss 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Training Safer War-Time Drivers 


Effective Control of Nation’s Highway Accidents Predicted 
as Result of Far-Reaching Driver Training Program 


BY RANDALL R. HOWARD 


© meet the war-emergency 

needs of our “motorized na- 

tion,” there is in progress today 
the most wide-spread and intensified 
program ever undertaken in the 
United States for the training of vast 
numbers of more skilled motor vehi- 
cle drivers—which also should mean 
more safe drivers! 


This nation-wide program had its 
beginning in the U. S. War Depart- 
ment. One of the most pressing of 
their personnel needs, from the very 
beginning of the speedy mobilization 
of our new motorized army for global 
warfare, was hundreds of thousands 
of skilled motor vehicle drivers. To 
get them, the War Department began 
the development of a far-reaching 
driver training program—a program 
which today has already expanded 
into many high schools and colleges, 
into the Civilian Defense activities 
of the nation, and into the motor 
trucking and bus transportation in- 
dustries. It seems probable that the 
program also will result in plans for 
the more intensified training of many 
of the civilian drivers of our millions 
of passenger cars. Thus, in the total, 
this program should become of great 
importance in the more effective con- 
trol of the nation’s highway acci- 
dents both during and after the War. 


Early in the progress of their 
driver training program, the War 
Department began the preparation 
of a number of Army Technical and 
Field manuals pertaining to driver 
selection and training. These man- 
uals—some of them only recently 
published—are used today at the 
various centers where Army drivers 
are being trained. They also have 
aided in the preparation, jointly by 
the War Department and the U. S. 
Office of Education, of a new In- 
structor’s Manual in “Pre-induction 
Driver Education,” which manual 
undoubtedly will be in use soon in 
thousands of high schools and col- 
leges. Still another development 
from these new Army _ technical 
manuals has been a number of gen- 
eral courses for the training of civil- 
ian drivers. Several of these have 
been prepared by different state or 
regional divisions of the Office of 
Civilian Defense; others by State 
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The increasing loss of skilled drivers to the Armed Forces is resulting in a rising number of 
commercial vehicle accidents. 


Motor Vehicle or State Highway 
Departments ; and still others by such 
national organizations as the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and the 
National Conservation Bureau. 

The driver training program of the 
War Department has been much 
aided by the fact that thousands of 
experienced truck and bus drivers 
have been inducted into the armed 
forces. This has helped in part to 
supply the initial skilled driver needs 
of the Army, and also has provided 
many instructors and assistants for 
the Army driver training staff. But 
from the viewpoint of the mainte- 
nance of the essential services of the 
trucking and bus industries, this in- 
creasing loss of skilled drivers is re- 
sulting in an increase in commercial 
vehicle accidents and also in a seri- 
ous driver personnel problem; al- 
though the driver problem is being 
relieved somewhat by the fact that 
fleet operation now may claim exemp- 
tion for drivers who are considered 
“essential workers.” However, these 
industries are being hard pressed to 
find and train replacement drivers. 
These replacements include steadily 
increasing totals of women drivers. 
For the first time in its history, the 
commercial vehicle industry is obliged 
to give serious attention to finding 
and training new drivers. 


Another important national need in 
driver training relates to passenger 
cars. It has surprised many persons 
—the tenacity with which we as a 
nation have been able, during this 
critical period of war-emergency 
shortages, to hold onto such a large 
percentage of our peak total of 
29,000,000 passenger cars. An esti- 
mated two-thirds of them are still in 
use, and most of these apparently are 
really needed, at least on a limited 
mileage basis, for “essential” war- 
time traffic and civilian activities. But 
the most serious part of this situa- 
tion, from the viewpoint of safe 
highway driving, is the presumption 
that there gradually is developing in 
this field increasing numbers of less 
skilled new passenger car drivers; 
and this is coming at exactly the time 
when there is developing a steady in- 
crease in accident hazards from the 
wearing-out of tires and the aging of 
motor vehicles. 

This assumption of less skilled 
passenger car drivers is based in 
part on reports, by a number of State 
Motor Vehicle Departments, of in- 
creasing proportions of new-driver 
applicants. That is, regardless of the 
fact that there are only about two- 
thirds as many passenger cars in use 
today, these states are reporting ap- 
proximately as many applications by 


























new drivers as they were having a 
year or two ago; and this means, of 
course, a steadily increasing percent- 
age of less skilled newer drivers. 

In addition, it may be assumed that 
a considerable number of these new 
applicants for state driver licenses 
will be Army rejects—adjudged to be 
either physically or mentally unsuit- 
able as Army recruits or Army 
drivers. Others will be young drivers 
under Army age, and possibly with 
little or no driver training. Some of 
these will’ be earning, for the first 
time, sufficient wages to enable them 
to own and drive a car—and in many 
cases this will be a picked-up old 
jallopy which shouldn’t be permitted 
on the highways. 

It is unfortunate, supplementing 
this trend, that some of the state 
licensing boards today are being com- 
pelled, because of shortages in skilled 
personnel and also in some cases be- 
cause of many more applicants than 
they had expected, to give less atten- 
tion than ever before to the examina- 
tion of such new driver applicants. 
Hence these state licensing boards 
will be missing the chance to cull out 
some of these applicants who pre- 
sumably will be physically or emo- 
tionally unfit to drive an automobile, 
or without sufficient driving skill at 
the time of their application. It is 
likewise unfortunate that a number 
of states today are giving much less 
attention to their former programs 
of periodic “safety lane” testing of 
cars. 

ee @ ® 


F Miptebgia driver training prob- 
lem which has already had some 
attention, and which is due to become 
an important national problem with 
the approach of the end of the War, 
relates to the control of post-War 
highway accidents. At the end of the 
War, when gasoline and tires shall 
have become plentiful again, there 
undoubtedly will be a peak upward 
surge in the driving of all passenger 
cars that then are available. A record 
percentage of such cars undoubtedly 
will be wheeled out for use, supple- 
mented by the expected biggest boom 
in history in the dressing up and sale 
of all possible old scrap-heap cars 
that will be permitted on the high- 
ways. This driving will be further 
supplemented by the anticipated 
greatest demand in history for the 
purchase of new cars—millions and 
millions of them just as soon as the 
automobile manufacturers can rush 
them to completion. 

By this time there will be millions 
of entirely new passenger car drivers. 
These will include a large percentage 
of the millions of boys to be released 


from the Army, probably nine-tenths 
of whom will not have had the op- 
portunity of Army driver training ; 
and a great many of whom, because 
of their young age at the time of their 
Army induction, will never have 
driven a passenger car. These new 
postwar drivers also will include a 
large percentage of the high school 
students of the nation who happen 
at the time of the ending of the War 
to be in high school or college. 

The above speculations suggest 
that our high schools and colleges— 
and especially our high schools—are 
strategic and logical spots where the 
preliminary training of many of the 
prospective young drivers of the na- 
tion might begin—either to get 
needed pre-induction driver training 
before they enter the Army, or to get 
needed basic training before they be- 
come a part of the expected record- 
size postwar crop of new civilian 
drivers of passenger cars. 

Both of these possible phases of 
high-school driver training were 
brought out emphatically at the most 
recent annual National Safety Con- 
gress, held some months ago in Chi- 
cago. The-chief spot for such con- 
sideration was a lively “panel discus- 
sion” at a joint session of the Driver 
Training division of the Street and 
Highway Traffic Section with the 
Child Education Section. The prob- 
lem was summarized by the chairman, 
Burton W. Marsh, director of the 
Traffic Engineering and Safety De- 
partment of the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

“The War,” said Mr. Marsh, “is 
emphasizing as never before the im- 
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portance of driver training. Today’s 
warfare is so dependent upon trans- 
portation that probably it is not going 
too far to say that victory will be 
considerably dependent upon which 
side does the best transportation job. 
In the whole of transportation, high- 
way transportation, with which we 
are more particularly interested, is 
certainly a major factor. Well trained 
drivers are essential for efficient 
highway transportation in wartime. 
Very large numbers of trained mili- 
tary drivers are needed quickly. In 
addition, as more and more civilian 
drivers enter the armed services or 
change occupations, the problem of 
replacing drivers on essential civilian 
driving jobs becomes increasingly 
serious. Civilian drivers face 
long hours of driving, many in dark- 
ness and dimouts. There may be 
bombings or sabotage requiring cross 
field driving for emergency vehicles 
or other essential trips. So we need 
a tremendous amount of high quality 
driving, which means that the ordi- 
nary concepts and ideas of what is 
good enough just won't apply. To- 
day we need millions of really expert 
drivers.” 


They considered the problem 
chiefly under the three headings of 
army driver training, high school 
driver training, and adult driver 
training ; and at the same time, before 
two other sections of the Safety Con- 
gress—the Commercial Vehicle Sec- 
tion and the Transit Section—the 
war-time training problems for truck 
drivers and bus drivers were being 
considered. 


Forward-looking high schools train future drivers in safe habits 
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The chief spokesman for army 
driving training was Lt. Colonel 
John FE. Mutty, Quartermaster Corps, 
U. S. Army, Officer-in-Charge of 
Driver Training at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia, one of the two places where 
the Army has major driver training 
programs. 

“Modern warfare with its light- 
ning-fast ‘blitz’ movements,” said, Lt. 
Colonel Mutty, “has created a tre- 
mendous problem of supply in order 
to keep the men up forward going. 
As a result, we must have efficient 
drivers for supply vehicles. More- 
over, the numbers of such drivers 
needed are exceedingly large—much 
larger than we at first realized... . 
Speed in developing drivers was and 
is essential. These conditions 
called for rapid development of the 
most effective driver training course 
possible.” 

Then he displayed, by holding up, 
what he called “the excellent course 
which was developed.” It was the 
new War Department Technical 
Manual, TM 21-300, “Driver Selec- 
tion and Training.” But it was then 
still in preliminary mimeographed 
form and could not be discussed. 

Lt. Colonel Mutty responded to 
many questions, explaining Army 
driver training methods. The train- 
ing course is set up for four to six 
weeks, with eight hours of work per 
day. On the basis of 176 hours total, 
73 hours are spent in the classroom, 
or on the elementary driving range in 
teaching how to shift gears, backing 
and weaving, double clutching, etc. ; 
and 103 hours are spent actually on 
the road. There are four trainees per 
truck, giving each man approximately 
26 hours at the wheel. The rest of 
the time he is riding in the vehicle, 
observing the mistakes of the other 
trainees when they in turn are driv- 
ing. At the “fatigues” or halts along 
the road, they all discuss the mistakes 
and change drivers. 

At the end of two weeks there is 
skill rating—and a man is classified 
as either semi-skilled, skilled, or un- 
satisfactory. A man who shows skill 
immediately on the driving range 
usually is made an assistant instruc- 
tor. The road training starts with 
short highway convoys. Then cross- 
country driving through narrow 
wooded roads with short turns, steep 
hills with 40 per cent grade and 
slippery dirt, through mud _ holes, 
sand, etc. The “cream of the crop,” 
said Lt. Colonel Mutty, are made 
tractor-trailer drivers after additional 
special training, and there also is 
added technical training for other 
special Army vehicles. The advance 
demazd for trained drivers is often 
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so great that men may be taken away 
before they can fully complete their 
training course. Also, some must be 
used entirely without training. 


“I am afraid that a lot of people,” 
explained Lt. Col. Mutty, “seeing 
youngsters running around in jeeps 
or command cars, may think that they 
are all graduates of our training 
school. They are not. Demands are 
often so great and so urgent that we 
can’t train them all as we'd like to. . . 
Many of them are not capable drivers, 
but the commanding officer just didn’t 
have time to check them. But don’t 
misjudge our Army driver program 
by what you may see on the road. 
Furthermore, here’s another problem 
—TI don’t know how you are going to 
lick the case of the youngster who 
gets a military vehicle in his hands 
and is so thrilled that he forgets his 
training at times.” 


However, Lt. Col. Mutty was op- 
timistic about the general results. 
‘When these military drivers go back 
into civilian life,” said he, “they are 
going to be very competent civilian 
drivers, because of the discipline 
they've been under and because we 
compel them to observe all the civil- 
ian regulations. . . . We definitely 
tell them they must observe all the 
regulations of the city, town, or state 
in which they operate, unless they are 
controlled by police escort, or unless 
their own military guards are on duty 
controlling their movements.” 


Army regulations provide for a 
“Skilled Driver” badge, similar in 
character to the much-worn “Expert 
Marksman” badge. It may _ be 
awarded to a driver after a certain 
period of driving of “satisfactory 
character,” and his “safety record” 
is an important consideration. 


“The driving award,” explained 
Lt. Col. Mutty, “is made to stimulate 
better driving because the driver is 
recognized as being just as important 
a part of the Army as anyone else. 
He is just as vulnerable to attack, and 
just as many have been killed in the 
present war, in fact more than dough- 
boys in some instances. Because to- 
day they try to destroy our lines of 
communication.” 


ACH Army driver trainee is pro- 

vided with the War Department 
“Training Manual 10460.” It is his 
personal property and has been de- 
scribed as “really a miniature” of the 
new Army Technical Manual TM 
21-300, “Driver Selection and Train- 
ing,’ which was issued November 
10, 1942. 





This latter manual is a 264-page 
booklet crowded with driving infor- 
mation and with cross references to 
some 10 or 15 other Army technical 
publications. The manual is con- 
cerned, first, with the selection of the 
men to be trained as military motor 
vehicle operators. Where the number 
of possible trainees are plentiful, the 
candidates are expected to meet the 
following minimum standards: Driv- 
ing experience—one year. Mileage 
during last year of civilian driving— 
4,000 miles. Driving accidents—none 
during past three years. Education 
—completion of fourth grade in 
school. F 


Also they must pass the following 
three basic tests: Visual acuity— 
measured with the use of a Snellen 
test chart with letters of different 
sizes. Side vision—tested by the com- 
pany medical officer with a simplified 
graduated-scale device made from a 
22-inch square of plywood board or 
heavy cardboard. Driver information 
—based on a written test from a list 
of 50 practical driving questions. 


These may be supplemented by the 
following “optional tests”: Color 
vision—tested by the required separa- 
tion of a pile of mixed papers of red, 
yellow, green and blue colors. Night 
vision—tested on a clear moonless 
night by the distance at which a mov- 
able white stripe on a black target 
can be distinguished. Blood pressure 
—tested by Army medical officers as 
a partial measure of general physical 
fitness. Intelligence — exclusion of 
those in grade V (60 or less) on the 
Army General Classification test, as 
unlikely to respond successfully to 
road emergencies. Reaction—a test 
of speed and control of reaction, 
through the use of a rather compli- 
cated apparatus by which the subject, 
to avoid “errors” must respond cor- 
rectly within six-tenths of a second 
to green or red lights. 


The instructor, in using the Man- 
ual, first impresses the student drivers 
with the importance of motorized 
transport in modern warfare. Then 
instruction on all phases of “preven- 
tive maintenance,” including func- 
tions of motor vehicle parts, use of 
tools, maintenance schedules, tires 
and wheels. Then instruction on the 
technique of actual driving, including 
different types of vehicles and their 
controls, general rules of the road 
and safety precautions, map reading, 
convoy procedures, difficult driving, 
emergencies, etc. Then the “final ex- 
amination” which includes a driver 
information test, vehicle inspection 
test, and road test. The student is 

(Continued on page 23) 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From July 1, 1943 Through July 31, 1943 








260. REA COOPERATIVES. Officers of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, it is re- 
ported from Washington, will recommend to the or- 
ganization's board of directors that the plans for 
the two REA mutual companies formed at Baltimore, 
Maryland, this spring, be dropped. It is under- 
stood that a new pooling arrangement whereby coop- 
erative members may, if they choose, purchase in- 
surance through an existing insurance company or 
some Similar plan will be urged as an alternate 
proposal. Plans to establish the two mutual com- 
panies out of surplus funds of the NRECA and other 
rural electric systems was opposed by Harry Slat- 
tery, administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


261, FIRE WASTE. The National Fire Waste Council 
on July 1 announced that the U. S. Office of Civil- 
ian Defense has become a member of the Council and 
that it will join actively in the national effort 
to reduce the country's annual fire loss. 


262, OTTO ANNIVERSARY. On July 1, Walter E. Otto, 
president, Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, 
celebrated the completion of 25 years of service 
with the company. A banquet and party, arranged by 
officers and department heads of the company in Mr. 
Otto's honor, was held at the Detroit Athletic Club. 
Prior to July 1, 1918, when he joined the Michigan 
Mutual as treasurer and actuary, Mr. Otto spent 12 
years as actuary and deputy commissioner in the 
Michigan Insurance Department. 

263. N. C. MUTUAL AGENTS. Elected president of The 
North Carolina Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents at 
the organization's recent annual meeting in Greens- 
boro was C. C. Fox of Statesville. George Jones, 
Charlotte, and H. J. Carr, Clinton, were named vice 
presidents. Tom Garrison, Morgantown; J. M. Zach- 
ary, Charlotte; Charles Littaker, Charlotte, and 
Don Harris, Mooresville were elected to the board 
of directors of the Association. 


264, NFPA. The Board of Directors of the National 
Fire Protection Association meeting recently in 
Boston decided that the organization's next annual 
— would be held at Philadelphia, May 8-1l, 
1944. 

265, PART TIME AGENTS. Judge John R. King of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Franklin County (Ohio) on 
July 2 denied a temporary order which sought to re- 
strain J. Roth Crabbe, Superintendent of Insurance, 
trom enforcing a rule of the Insurance Department 
requiring part-time insurance agents to obtain 
written permission from their employers to receive 
visitors and telephone calls and to leave their 
places of business to render insurance service to 
the public. 

266. NEW YORK 1752 CLUB. Organization of the Em- 
pire State 1752 Club with headquarters at Albany, 
New York, has been announced. President of the Club, 
which is comprised exclusively of company represen- 
tatives, special agents and field executives of mu- 
tual and cooperative fire and casualty companies, 
is D. Clay Cook. Other officers are Charles A. 
Walker, Jr., vice president; Bernard F. Schmidt, 
secretary and Clifford J. Barry, treasurer. 

267. DECEASED. Colonel Charles Burton Robbins, 
since 1935 manager and general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Chicago, died in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, on July 5. Colonel Robbins, who was 65 years 
old, had been in ill health since he underwent a 
serious operation last October. 

268, MISSOURI ANTI-TRUST. The temporary injunction 
by which attorney general Roy McKittrick of Mis- 
souri sought to restrain 127 stock fire insurance 
companies from charging their present rates was 
rejected by the Missouri Supreme Court on July 7. 
The court held that the legality of the existing 
rates is "one of strongly controverted issues" and 
that "under the facts before us we may not antici- 


pate the ultimate determination of this issue by 
granting a temporary injunction." The case will 
now be tried on its merits. 

269. FARM EMPLOYERS LIABILITY. A new program, ef- 
fective immediately, for the writing of employers 
liability insurance, including medical payments, 
to cover the employees of farmers in New York State 
has been announced by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. Poultry farm en- 
ployees are excepted. The rating method and un- 
derwriting procedure applies on the same general 
basis as for workmen's compensation insurance, 
but at reduced rates and minimum premiun. 


270, DAUWALTER RESIGNS. Resigned as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, which organization he had served since 
1939, is F. S. Dauwalter. Prior to joining the 
National Board he was head of the Business Devel- 
opment Office. 

271. KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT. D.R. Peel, fire marshal 
of Kentucky has been named assistant insurance di- 
rector of the state to succeed Vernon D. Rooks, who 
recently entered the armed forces. Shelton M. 
Saufley, supervisor of field agents in the fire 
marshal's office, succeeds to the post formerly 
held by Mr. Peel. 

272, UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE. An extension of the 
recent decision of the Alabama Supreme Court in the 
case of J. L. Wilkey, holds that the activities of 
independent insurance adjusters do not apply to 
Salaried adjusters. In the extension of the opin- 
ion, requested by Mr. Wilkey, the court interpreted 
the law to the effect that a salaried adjuster is 
not engaged in the practice of law. Wilkey an- 
nounces that he will appeal the case to the U. S. 
Supreme Court, contending he was not given his rights 
under the "equal protection clause" of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


273. INSURANCE ATTORNEYS. The recently organized 
Association of Insurance Attorneys, it is announced, 
will hold a convention in Chicago on August 22. 
Members of the Association are lawyers engaged in 
the defense of cases for insurance companies and 
whose offices are equipped to handle investigations 
and adjustments for the companies. President of 
the organization is Burt E. Strubinger, St. Louis, 
and secretary John D. Randall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The Association is not competing with any other 
group and its code of é6thics is that of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 


274, INDIANA AUTO RATES. The prescribing of mini- 
mum rates that might be charged for P.L. and P.D. 
cover in Indiana is beyond the scope of the author- 
ity of the insurance commissioner, the attorney 
general of the state has ruled. St November Conm- 
missioner Viehmann prescribed rates that might be 
charged and when the All-State of Chicago made a 
filing 10% below that minimum, the attorney gen- 
eral's opinion was solicited. The only grounds 
upon which the commissioner could reject the rate 
filing as being too low, he stated, is that the pro- 
posed tariff would be such as to jeopardize the 
solvency of the company. No such allegation was 
involved in the All-State controversy. 


275. MICHIGAN STATEMENT. The section appearing on 
page 9 of the annual statement blank (gross risks 
less cancellation) will not be eliminated from the 
Michigan blank according to a notification recently 
forwarded to all fire companies authorized in the 
state by Insurance Commissioner David A. Forbes. 
The Committee on Blanks of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners adopted a resolution 
providing for the elimination of the section in 
question and this was subsequently approved by the 
National Association. The Michigan Department be- 
lieves that this section should be retained in their 
state, however, in order that information provided 


| 
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for under the Fire Insurance Rating Division Statute 
will be available. 


276. CANADIAN SUPERINTENDENTS. The annual confer- 
ence of the Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada will not be held 
this year, Hartley D. McNairn secretary of the or- 
ganization has announced. 


277. MICHIGAN ASSIGNED RISK PLAN. Plans for an 
automobile assigned risk plan for Michigan were 
completed at a meeting in Lansing on July 7 when 
representatives of 40 companies met with Insurance 
Commissioner David A. Forbes to consider the oper- 
ation of the pool. The plan has been submitted to 
the 110 casualty carriers writing automobile insur- 
ance in the state for their approval and was sched- 
uled to go into effect on July 30, the effective 
date of the recently enacted strengthened financial 
responsibility law. A permanent governing con- 
mittee to handle formation and administration of the 
pool has been selected as to company membership by 
Commissioner Forbes. The following carriers have 
been designated to represent their respective 
groups: National Bureau Companies Standard Accident 
(Otway Conrad probable active member); National 
Assn. of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Michigan Mutual Liability (Charles Burch); non- 
affiliated stock companies, Wolverine of Lansing 
(Harvey Fineout) and American Automobile (William 
Ewald, Detroit office); non-affiliated mutuals, 
Auto-Owners, Lansing (James R. Otto) and Citizens 
Mutual Auto, Howell (William E. Robb), and recipro- 
cals, Detroit Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange 
(Howard Brown). It is anticipated the committee 
will eventually choose a manager to handle adminis- 
trative detail in operating the pool. 

278. CPCU EXAMINATIONS. At the first annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of the American Insti- 
tute for Property & Liability Underwriters, Inc. on 
July 21, the Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer (C.P.C.U.) designation was awarded to six 
candidates who are the first persons to successfully 
complete all of the Institute's examinations. They 
are: Robert M. Babbitt, Jr., Chicago; F. Harman 
Chegwidden, Camden, New Jersey; Frederick D. Leete, 
Jr., Indianapolis; Robert F. Sommer, Chicago; E. 
Adrian Teaf, Philadelphia; and Abraham J. Wohlreich, 
Newark. Although there were 90 different persons 
who took a total of 206 examinations, only 15 at- 
tempted all five in the series. 


279. IMPROVED RISK MUTUALS. The appointment of 
Howard F. Russell as associate manager of the Im- 
proved Risk Mutuals has been announced by Fred A. 
Rye, general manager of the organization. Mr. 
Russell comes to his new connection with a broad 
background of experience. 


280. REINSURANCE. The Federal District Court of 
the State of Washington, in a case involving the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire of Seattle and the Union 
Mutual Fire of Providence, Rhode Island, has defined 
the term "net retention" in a reinsurance treaty 
between the two carriers. Judge Bowen, who handed 
down the decision, held that the "net retention" of 
the Northwestern on its insurance of the Tacoma 
Narrows bridge was affected by the excess of loss 
policy the company carried with Lloyds of London. 
The amount of reinsurance offered by the Northwest- 
ern to Union Mutual, the court decreed, was there- 
fore $32,000 rather than $50,000 under the terms of 
the reinsurance treaty which provided that Union 
should accept on a risk no more than the amount re- 
tained by the Northwestern "net without reinsur- 
ance." 

281. MANES IN SERVICE. Dr. Alfred Manes, since the 
fall of 1936 professor at the Indiana University 
School of Business and recently appointed Professor 
of Insurance and Economic Research at the same in- 
stitution, has been assigned as Advisor to Dean 
Gavit, Director of Educational Work of the Armed 
Forces, A.S.T.P., especially as coordinator of the 
area and language courses of the German and Balkan 
divisions. The experience of Dr. Manes in Europe 
during his long residence there and his familiarity 
with the speech and customs of many peoples will 
qualify him exceptionally well for the service he 
has undertaken. 

282. BRITISH WAR DAMAGE. Claims paid by the British 
War Damage Commission, it is reported, have in- 
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creased to nearly 1,200,000 with the amount expended 
in payment of claims well beyond the £100,000,000 
mark. At the end of 1942 there were 1,000,000 claims 
for £86,500,000. These are exclusive of payments 
made on account. Properties damaged or destroyed 
since the beginning of the war aggregate 3,000,000. 


283, NEW YORK STATE FUND. William O'Rourke has 
been appointed acting executive director of the 
State Insurance Fund of New York. He will serve 
until a successor to the late Col. Nicholas S. 
Muller is named. 


284, CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT. The insurance agents' 
examining and licensing bureaus of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department have been combined under 
Joseph H. Maurice who joined the Department in 1923. 
The reorganization move by Commissioner Allyn led 
to the dismissal of Pietro Diana as a junior exan- 
iner, a post he had held for six years. 


285, INDIANA ASSIGNED RISK. An automobile assigned 
risk plan for Indiana automobile owners who have 
been refused insurance to meet the new financial 
responsibility act requirements has been agreed 
upon by the 118 companies writing automobile P.L. 
and P.D. inthe state. The financial responsibility 
law will become effective when so proclaimed by the 
governor. Present indications point to the Act be- 
coming operative sometime during August. George E. 
Traut has been appointed to make the assignments for 
the plan which is patterned after the assigned risk 
plan now in operation in the State of New York. 


286, FIRE LOSS. Fire losses in the United States 
during June totaled $26,854,000 - an increase of 
$4,444,000 or 20% above the figure reported for the 
same month last year - according to preliminary 
estimates of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. For the first six months of 1943 losses 
totaled $190,514,000, an increase of $20,022,000 
over the amount reported for the corresponding 
period last year. 

287. CROP INSURANCE. Liquidation of the federal 
crop insurance program, affecting wheat and cotton, 
which was insisted upon by the House of Representa- 
tives, was finally agreed to by the United States 
Senate early in July just prior to recess of Con- 
gress for the summer. The action by the Senate re- 
leased the Department of Agriculture's supply bill 
to the President for his signature. The crop insur- 
ance item had see-sawed between the House and Senate 
for several months with the House refusing repeat- 
edly to accept the Senate amendment to provide for 
continued operation of the program. Advocates of 
crop insurance have indicated they will renew the 
fight to have the program reinstated when Congress 
convenes this Fall. 

288. OCD INSPECTION. Representatives of fire in- 
surance companies met with Commissioner John A. 
Gontrum of Maryland, Chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Committee of the National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
mjssioners, in New York City on July 9 to discuss 
a general plan for inspection of plants in essential 
industries which was tentatively outlined by Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, 3rd, of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, at the June meeting of the Association 
held in Boston. Final decision of the meeting was 
that Commissioner Gontrum appoint a committee of 
six, representing various branches of the fire in- 
surance industry to confer with General Grant con- 
cerning operation of the plan. Named Chairman of 
the Committee was C. W. Pierce, president, Factory 
Insurance Association. Other members are Percy 
Bugbee, general manager, National Fire Protection 
Assn.; A. V. Gruhn, general manager, American Mu- 
tual Alliance; Judge B. Miller, secretary, National 
Assn. of Insurance Agents; Paul I. Leary, deputy, 
pad Song Insurance Department; and Commissioner 

ontrun. 


289, MERGER. Stockholders of the General Schuyler 
Fire Insurance Company of New York in special meet- 
ing on July 12, approved a merger between that car- 
rier and the Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. The merger had previously been ap- 
proved by the Wm. Penn. 

290. SEATTLE TAX. The ordinance recently passed by 
Seattle, Washington, levying a gross receipts tax 
on all business and professions at the rate of one- 
tenth of one per cent has been amended to exempt 
insurance companies from its provisions. 























291. MONTANA FIRE POLICY. 
John J. Holmes of Montana on July 13 notified all 
fire insurance companies operating in the state that 
the 1943 New York Standard Fire Insurance Policy has 
Peary approved for use in Montana as of March l, 


Insurance Commissioner 


292. DECEASED. Albert W. Whitney, who retired last 
February as consulting director of the National 
Conservation Bureau, died recently in a New York 
hospital after a brief illness. He was 73 years 
old. In 1910-11 he was actuary of the Merritt In- 
vestigating Committee in New York and later served 
as actuary of the New York Department. From 1914- 
21 he was general manager of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Bureau following which he joined the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters as man- 
ager in charge of the conservation department. He 
went with the National Conservation Bureau in 1938. 


293. CANADIAN WAR RISK. Up-to-date figures on the 
progress of war risk insurance in the Dominion of 
Canada, made public by Finance Minister J. L. Isley, 
reveals that policies taken out totaled more than 
two billions up to the end of May. Not included in 
this figure is the war risk coverage on grain and 
on property of the Dominion government and Crown 
Companies. As of May 31, premium receipts on pol- 
icies issued, apart from grain and government prop- 
erties, amounted to $4,801,002. 


294, TEXAS RATE HEARING. A state-wide hearing on 
workmen's compensation insurance rating matters to 
be held in Austin has been called by J. P. Gibbs for 
August 19. Subjects to be considered at the hear- 
ing include four optional rating plans - the first, 
a guaranteed cost plan - the other three, retro- 
spective rating plans. 


295. N. Y. ANTI-TRUST. Considered postponed indef- 
initely is the returnable date of subpoenas served 
on the National Board of Fire Underwriters, Cotton 
Insurance Assn. and Cotton Fire & Marine Associa- 
tion in connection with the New York phase of the 
Federal government's anti-trust litigation affect- 
ing fire insurance. Two dates were fixed in June 
for return of the subpoenas but neither was final. 


296. IOWA FIRE POLICY. fThe Attorney-general of 
Iowa will soon be asked by Insurance Commissioner 
Charles R. Fischer to rule on the possibility of 
adopting the 1943 New York Standard Fire Insurance 
Policy for use in the state. Mr. Fischer, who 
stated he will confer with the Attorney-general on 
the question, doubts whether the Iowa statutes will 
permit adoption of the policy until approval by the 
legislature. The legislature does not meet again 
until 1945. 


297, N. Y. MUTUAL CASUALTY. Thomas H. Silver, pres- 
ident of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
of New York was elected president of the Association 
of New York State Mutual Casualty Companies at the 
organization's deferred annual meeting held in New 
York City on July 21. He succeeds C. W. Brown, pres- 
ident, Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo. 
Charles E. Morrison, vice president and general 
manager, Utilities Mutual Insurance Co., New York, 
was elected to the governing committee for the term 
expiring in 1945, to succeed Howard G. King, presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co. 


298. McKINNEY ANNIVERSARY. George A. McKinney, 
executive vice president of the Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Assn. of Alton, Illinois, on July 19th 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary with the com- 
pany and to mark the important occasion employees 
surprised him with a luncheon party on the company's 
grounds. The main feature of the observance of 
Mr. McKinney's taking his first job with the Millers 
Mutual was the presentation of a scroll on which 
suitable sentiments of his employees had been en- 
grossed and to which all of the staff employees of 
the company had signed their names. Besides the 
presentation of the scroll by the employees, C. D. 
Kellenberger, secretary of the company, presented 
to Mr. McKinney a bound volume containing letters of 
felicitation from officers of a number of mutual 
insurance companies. 


299, GRADED EXPENSE. The 16 regional committees of 
the National Council on Compensation Insurance on 
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July 14 approved both the stock and non-stock ex- 
pense loadings which members of the Rates Committee 
of the organization had authorized the general man- 
ager to file on their behalf. Filing of the pro- 
gram, embodying the figures of both stock and non- 
stock groups, is being made by the Council in the 
various states in which it has jurisdiction. The 
filings will become effective October 1, except in 
those states where rate revision may become effec- 
tive before that date. Similar filings will be 
made by the Council with the independent state rat- 
ing boards and bureaus. Differences in the stock 
and non-stock loadings are adequately summed up in 
the following resolution adopted by the non-stock 
members which is to accompany their filing: 

(1) The stock carrier members of the Rates Committee 
of the National Council on Compensation Insurance 
have adopted an expense allowance program which in- 
corporates a substantial graduation of expense al- 
lowances for acquisition, general administration 
and payroll audit by size of risk for all risks 
above a given size, on an interstate basis, and (2) 
The non-stock carrier members of the Rates Commit- 
tee of the National Council have opposed the prin- 
ciple of graduation of expense by size of risk as 
being against public policy whether or not factually 
demonstrable, and in lieu thereof have indicated 
a willingness to reduce the aggregate allowances 
for expense on a uniform basis for all risks, and 
(3) The principle of expense graduation by size of 
risk has been a subject of much controversy on legal 
and factual grounds, and such principle is one for 
resolution by the supervisory officials as to the 
public policy of the several states, and (4) The 
stock carriers maintain that graduated expense by 
size of risk is the only sound method of reducing 
workmen's compensation insurance costs consistent 
with their operating methods, and (5) The non-stock 
carriers maintain that even though such principle 
were to be approved, the extent of expense gradua- 
tion proposed by the stock carriers would not prop- 
erly meet the requirements of all types of carriers, 
and (6) If such principle is to be approved in any 
state, recognition must be given in such state to 
the requirements and methods of operation of the 
different types of carriers whose requirements both 
as to aggregate allowances and as to differentials 
by size may differ substantially, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the non-stock members of the Rates Committee 
of the National Council on Compensation Insurance 
hereby authorize the General Manager to file on 
their behalf with the regional committees for the 
several states and with the independent rating 
boards and bureaus the following rating program, 
which incorporates a moderate graduation of expense 
by size of risk consistent with the requirements of 
the operating methods of the non-stock carriers if 
graduation of expense by size of risk is to be ap- 
proved as to policy by the several states; such 
program to be filed, accompanied by a copy of this 
resolution, and considered for approval for the 
non-stock carriers concurrently with the program 
submitted by the stock carriers: (a) A premium dis- 
count plan including as aggregate provisions for 
administration, audit and acquisition the normal 
manual provisions for the first $1,000 of standard 
premium, 22.1% of the standard premium for such 
premium as lies between $1,000 and $5,000, and 19.2% 
of the standard premium in excess of $5,000, thereby 
providing advance discounts, for a state having the 
standard 40% expense loading, of 5% on such stand- 
ard premium as lies between $1,000 and $5,000 and 
8% on all premium in excess of $5,000 of standard 
premium and the discounts shown on the accompanying 
schedules for other states. (b) Plans of retro- 
spective rating identical with those filed on behalf 
of the stock carriers with the addition of adjust- 
ment factors applicable to the final premium de- 
veloped under such plans which will reproduce the 
aggregate expense loading for each size of risk as 
adopted herein. 


300. NEW MEXICO FIRE POLICY. The Attorney-General 
of New Mexico, it is reported, has given his opin- 
ion to Superintendent of Insurance Ralph Apodaca 
that the New Mexico law automatically adopts any 
changes made by New York with respect to revisions 
in the standard fire insurance policy. Superin- 
tendent Apodaca has, however, made no announcement 
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concerning adoption of the 1943 New York form in 
New Mexico. 


301. COMMISSIONERS. Appointment of Insurance Com- 
missioner John R. Gontrum of Maryland as chairman 
of a new committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners on Fire Prevention in order 
to facilitate cooperation between that organiza- 
tion and the OCD has been announced by Association 
president Charles F. J. Harrington of Massachusetts. 
Other members are: A. F. Jordan, District of Colun- 
bia, vice chairman; G. L. Neel, Pennsylvania; W. 
J. Swain, Delaware; W. A. Sullivan, Washington; 
J. M. McCormack, Tennessee; and Marvin Hall, Texas. 


302. OHIO ASSIGNED RISK. Decision was reached by 
insurance companies writing automobile liability 
insurance in Ohio at a meeting held in Columbus on 
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July 23 to adopt an assigned risk plan. Superin- 
tendent J. Roth Crabbe, who presided at the meet- 
ing, appointed a committee representing the vari- 
ous insurance interests to draft a plan and after 
due deliberation a program patterned after the In- 
diana Assigned Risk Plan, with a few modifications, 
was recommended for use in the state. A governing 
committee for the Plan is expected to be named soon 
and the committee will in turn name the manager to 
carry out the Plan. 


303. TENNESSEE MUTUAL AGENTS. The Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents in annual meet- 
ing at Nashville on July 24 named R. E. Hill of 
Chattanooga to head the organization for the com- 
ing year. W. Louis Simpkins, Nashville, was elected 
vice president and Fred M. Smith, Jr., Springfield, 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. 
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ACQUISITION COST — DPC agency al- 
lowance 33; graded commissions 47,172, 
299; Cincinnati brokerage rule 239. 


AGENTS — meeting date 22; DPC agency 
allowance 33; Minnesota Supreme Court 
38; publicity program 44,96; graded 
commissions 47,172,299; fraud suit 55; 
Georgia qualification bill 81; counter- 
signature 119,140; non-resident bill 126; 
10% law 133; New York state-city con- 
troversy 159,191; mutual agents meet- 
ing date 223; Florida mutual agents 
organize 252; N. C. mutual agents elect 
263; part-time agents 265; N. Y. “1752” 
club 266; Tennessee mutual agents 303, 


ALIEN INSURANCE — data curb 13; 
communications office 52. 


COURTS — Missouri compromise 1; At- 
lanta anti-trust 2,151,212; hospitaliza- 
tion plans 25; Missouri anti-trust 27, 
215,253,268; mutual surplus 30; acts of 
agents 38; guest law 86,120; reciprocal 
regulation 88; Cocoanut Grove 107,136; 
Tacoma Bridge 122,280; mortgagee 127; 
unemployment compensation 137,235; 
Arkansas compensation 141; unauthor- 
ized practice 154,211,272; Maryland 
Casualty suit 157; N. Y. anti-trust 165, 
249,295; interstate commerce 225; part- 
time agents 265. 


COMMISSIONERS — association 4,5,53, 
72,153,168,228,301; Arkansas 110; Cali- 
fornia 75,83; Connecticut 144,244,284; 
Hawali 187; Idaho 17; Illinois 42,118, 
177; Kentucky 234,271; Maryland 171; 
Michigan 10,19,35; Minnesota 250; New 
Hampshire 155,230; New Jersey 24; New 
York 29,257; Ohio 7,46; Oklahoma 190; 
Pennsylvanian 21; Rhode Island 90; 
South Dakota 108; Texas 69; Utah 85; 
Vermont 164; Wisconsin 162,183; Wy- 
oming 104; Canada 276. 


COMPANY RETIREMENTS — Ohio Un- 
derwriters 106; General Schuyler 289. 


DEATHS — Cronin 28; Chase 63; Hay- 
cock 02; Forshay 115; Danforth 121; 
Hedge 148; Higgins 206; Howell 222; 
Muller 243; Robbins 267; Whitney 292. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES — Atlanta anti- 
trust 2,151,212; Federal income tax 11; 
REA cooperatives 26,193,260; DPC 
agency allowance 33; WPB rebuilding 
regulations 49; HOLC liquidation 70; 
Clark appointment 91; war damage 11, 
32,54,71,78,80,82,84,117,124,129,156,166,109, 
245; 48-hour work week 143,169; FDIC 
146; crop insurance 150,236,287; OCD 
15,288; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion 180; War Manpower Commission 
238; Navy Dept. air travel Mability 
246; Dr. Manes advisor to A.S.T.P. 281. 


FIRE LOSSES — Fall River salvage 6; 
1942 fire losses 8; January fire losses 
41; February fire losses 93; Cocoanut 
Grove 107,136; March fire losses 134; 
April fire losses 197; fire prevention 
week 219; May fire losses 233; June fire 
losses 286. 


LEGISLATION — Georgia qualification 
bill 81; war exclusion clause 82,156; 
financial responsibility 87,192; renewal 
certificates 95; aircraft cover 98; mul- 
tiple writers 100; non-assessable 123, 
142; non-resident agents 126; agents 
10% law 133; adjusters 139; crop insur- 
ance 150,236,287; personal property 
flonter 152; social security 185,220; 
Pepper bill 241; Virginian compulsory 
auto hearing 251. 


MARINE INSURANCE — 1942 losses 31; 
Association of Marine Underwriters 


MUTUAL EXECUTIVES — Grain Dealers 
40; Indiana Lumbermens 43; Millers of 
Alton 50,298; Illinois Mutual 58; Farm- 
ers Mutual Hail 68; Ohio Hardware 76; 
American Mutual Liability 113; Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty 114,175; 
Hardware of Minnesota 161; Mutual 
Fire of D. C. 196; Employers Mutual Li- 
ability 218; Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. of 
N. E. 232; Virginia Assn. of Mutual 
Ins. Cos, 242; Michigan Mutual Liabil- 
ity 262; Improved Risk Mutuals 279; 
N. Y. State Mutual Casualty Cos, 297. 


NEW COMPANIES — REA cooperatives 
26,19. 


ORGANIZATIONS — NFPA _ 9,56,77,176, 


264; National Bureau of C & S Under- 
writers 12,184; National Safety Council 
23; Committee for Protection of Indus- 
trial Plants 40; Factory Insurance Assn, 
48,247; National Fire Waste Council 
51,116,261; Independent Fire Insurance 
Conference (Canada) 57; U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce 60,103,229; Insurance 
Accounting & Statistical Assn. 74,145; 
American Management Assn. 79,213; 
American Institute for Property & Li- 
ability Underwriters 89,278; National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 97,214,270; 
Assn. of Marine Underwriters 125; In- 
ternational Claim Assn. 132; Special 
Libraries Assn. 138; Air Transport 
Assn. 149; NAUA 158,170; National 
Assn. of Insurance Brokers 167; Under- 
writers’ Laboratories 174; Federation 
Loss Managers Conference 178; Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference 179; Assn. 
of Casualty & Surety Executives 189; 
Midwest Safety Conference 194; Inter- 
national Assn. of Insurance Counsel 
200; Accident & Health Underwriters 
202; American Bar Asan. 207; National 
Assn. of Independent Adjusters 209; 
Insurance Society of New York 210; 
National Assn. of Credit Men 226; Asan, 
of Insurance Attorneys 273. 


POLICY FORMS — personal liability 
standardizations 18; war exclusion 
clause 82,156; renewal certificates 95; 
ride-sharing 112,203; residence theft 
130; collision form 158,170; N. Y. en- 
dorsement 173; Minnesota standard fire 
policy 208; medical payments 231; Ari- 
zona fire policy 237; Mississippi fire 
policy 248; farm employers liability 
269; Montana fire policy 291; Iowa fire 
policy 296; New Mexico fire policy 300. 


PREMIUMS — Canadian fire 73; U. 8S. fire 
109; U. S. casualty 135; countrywide 
automobile 195; countrywide compen- 
sation 217. 


RATES — Arkansas compensation probe 
37; automobile 34; boiler 36; FIA dis- 
crimination 45; Texas compensation 16, 
62,294; Washington fire 3; Illinois 
equity 61; group rating 66; War Dept. 
rating plan 131,255; W. C. graded ex- 
pense 172,254,299; Kansas equity 201; 

N. ¥. compensation224; Oklahoma com- 

pensation 258; Indiana auto 274; 

Utah compensation 256. 


SELF INSURANCE — Survey 14. 


SOCIAL SECURITY — National Re- 
sources Planning Board report 65; 
Canada 101; introduction of bill 185, 
220; AFL program 198,220; Beveridge 
visit 205. 


STATE RULINGS — Mississippi DPC 
agency allowance 33; Minnesota multi- 
ple writers 59; New Hampshire com- 
pensation endorsement 64; Ohio recip- 
rocal powers 147; Kansas cancellation 
186; Virginia licensing 188; Tennessee 
— 221; Michigan statement 
275. 


TAX — Rhode Island 20; federal income 


tax 11; Maine moratorium 94; Seattle 
290 


TRAFFIC — 1942 auto death 39; Janu- 


ary-February auto death 67; financial 
responsibility 87,192; war transit pool 
998; N. Y¥. responsibility law 102; traffic 
contest awards 111; ride-sharing 112, 
203; Canadian accidents 128; March 
auto death 163; Traffic Institute 181; 
Pennsylvania assigned risk plan 182; 
April auto death 216; May auto death 
259; Michigan assigned risk plan 277; 
Indiana assigned risk plan 285; Ohio 
assigned risk plan 302. 


WAR DAMAGE — expense allowance 11; 


war exclusion clause 32,82,156; com- 
pany Hability 54; premiums 71; money 
limits 78,166; glass reinsurance 80; re- 
newals 84,199,245; operations 117; Brit- 
ish 124,282; report 129; Canadian 293. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION — Ar- 
kansas 37; California probe 204; coun- 
trywide compensation experience 217; 
New Hampshire 64; New York 105; 
Pepper bill 241; policy cnncellation 
227; Oklahoma rates 258; Texas 16,62, 
204; Utah compensation plan 256; 
N. Y. State Fund 283. 
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Alien Insurance in the 
United States 


GAIN, in 1942, the profits 
Ame by alien and alien-con- 
trolled fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies, which in former 
years found their way to foreign 
home offices, were used to help repay 
the United States loan of $425,000,- 
000 made to the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in 1941. That these profits were sub- 
stantial is indicated by the fact that 
total United States premiums of alien 
and alien-controlled fire and casualty 
insurance companies jumped from 
$344,939,475 in 1941 to $398,966,378 
in 1942—an increase of 15.6%. 


The tabulation compiled by the 
American Mutual Alliance reveals 
that net remittances by alien fire com- 
panies to home offices amounted to 
$789,621 as against $9,571,420 in 
1941. This large decrease is due pri- 
marily to the fact that the foreign 
home offices remitted some $5,600,- 
000 to their American branch offices 
during the year. The alien casualty 
companies did better, having $3,962,- 
326 available for net remittances to 
their home offices as against $3,939,- 
168 in 1941. Dividends paid by 
alien-controlled fire insurance and 
casualty insurance companies showed 
a rather decided drop in 1942. They 
totaled $6,717,497 as against $8,344,- 
497 in 1941. 


That little of these funds actually 
found their way abroad is due to the 
fact that earnings of the United 
States branch offices of 41 British 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
companies have been assigned to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the capital stock of 41 British 
owned United States fire insurance 
and 


casualty insurance companies 
have been put up as collateral, in con- 
nection with the aforementioned 


RFC loan to the United Kingdom. 
Since most of the alien insurers doing 
business in this country are British, 
not very much in insurance profits is 
being sent overseas nowadays. 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is doing a good job of col- 
lection on the loan, too, according to 
the story heard in Washington. To 
date, the collateral has yielded $68,- 
528,819. Of this, $1,591,867 repre- 
sented funds realized on the sale of 
collateral, and $66,936,951 represents 
income on collateral. The United 


States branches of British fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance com- 
panies have paid $19,108,961 of this 


amount. 


The purpose of this study is to pre- 
sent a purely factual picture of some 
of the broader financial aspects of 
the United States operations, during 
the calendar year 1942, of all alien 
and alien-controlled fire insurance 
and casualty insurance companies 1i- 
censed to do business in this country 
—such as volume of premiums writ- 
ten, amount of surplus and voluntary 
reserves, remittances to alien home 
offices, and dividends paid. The term 
“remittances to alien home offices” is 
used throughout in the limited sense 
of meaning funds set aside as avail- 
able for this purpose; under actual 
present conditions these find their 
way to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, or to other United 
States depositories, in most cases. It 
is a compilation from a number of 
the standard sources of insurance 
statistics which reflect the official re- 
ports made annually by insurance 
companies to the insurance regulatory 
departments of the several states. It 
includes under “fire insurance com- 


panies” the organizations writing 
marine insurance. 
Alien insurance companies are 


those incorporated in foreign coun- 
tries, and licensed to conduct business 
in the United States through branch 
offices. Alien-controlled insurance 
companies are those incorporated in 
the United States but openly con- 
trolled, through stock ownership, by 
insurance companies of foreign coun- 
tries or by other alien interests. It 
goes without saying that many 
United States insurance companies 
have alien stockholders, and in some 
cases the alien ownership may be such 
that it really controls the company. 
But no effort has been made here to 
do the detective work which would be 
required to determine whether there 
are American insurance carriers thus 
under alien control ; as probably there 
are very few, or none, such com- 
panies. The alien control of the com- 
panies here included is in every case 
openly admitted, and a matter of pub- 
lic record. 


During 1940 and 1941, due to 
world conditions, there were a num- 
ber of changes in the alien insurance 
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picture in the United States but in 
1942 there was only one important 
happening worthy of note. It was: 

The United States branch of 
Union Fire Accident & General In- 
surance Co., Paris, France, was 
placed in voluntary liquidation. Oper- 
ations are now conducted through a 
wholly owned domestic company, 
Unity Fire Insurance Corporation of 
New York. 

ee @ @ 


HE present study stems from 

one made several years ago by 
the American Mutual Alliance, which 
compiled certain information upon 
the United States operations of alien 
insurance companies during the 
decade 1928-1937, and published it in 
a pamphlet entitled “Alien Insurance 
in the United States.” The original 
study’s findings, expressed in the 
briefest terms, were: 

The United States branch offices 
of alien fire insurance and casualty 
insurance companies received $2,044,- 
689,443 in premiums during the 
decade 1928-1937—of which $139,- 
457,904 was remitted to home offices 
as far separated as London, Paris, 
Madrid, Oslo, Trieste, Tokio, Hong 
Kong, Auckland and Sydney. 

Alien-controlled fire insurance and 
casualty insurance companies in the 
United States received $1,020,597,- 
484 in premiums during the decade 
1928-1937—out of which they paid 
dividends of $58,035,338 to their 
stockholders, which are largely alien 
insurance companies. 

Since that time this publication has 
compiled annually similar informa- 
tion. In 1938 such companies showed 
a decline of about 5% from their 
1937 premium volume, but there was 
an increase in the amount of remit- 
tances to foreign home offices and in 
dividends to stockholders. The pre- 
mium volume of 1939 showed a slight 
drop from that of 1938, but there was 
a decided drop in the amount of re- 
mittances and dividends. In 1940 
there was an increase of about 4% 
over 1939 in premium volume, and a 
large increase in the total of remit- 
tances and dividends. In 1941 there 
was another increase in premium vol- 
ume of such companies of 8.7% over 
1940, and an increase of 14.9% in 
the total of remittances and dividends. 
The 1942 figures included in this tab- 
ulation reveal an increase in premium 
volume of such companies of 15.6% 
over 1941, and a decrease of 47.2% 
in the total of remittances and divi- 
dends. As explained, however, little 
of this amount for 1941 and 1942— 
which was $33,324,529, actually went 
abroad. 
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The following table shows the 
comparative premiums, remittances, 
and dividends for the past two years: 


1941 1942 
Premiums Written 
Alien Fire Ins. Companies....55 
26,394,133 . $168,293,406 
Alien Casualty Ins. Companies._11 
96,117,706 $ 98,157,424 
Alien-Controlled Fire Ins. Cos._..43 
67,916,292 $ 72,560,710 
1__Alien-Controlled Casualty Ins....11 
Companies 


—e SN] 


—ALA—tiunn 
ht 


$ 54,511,284 $ 59,980,964 
Total U. S. Premiums of Alien and 
Alien-Controlled Fire and Casualty 

Insurance Companies 
$344,939,475 $398,966,378 
Remittances to Alien Home Offices 
57.._Alien Fire Insurance Companies....55 
$ 9,571,420 - | geeveel 
11._Alien Casualty Insurance Cos._..11 

$ 3,939,168 ._ $ 3,962,326 

Dividends to Stockholders 

42... Alien-Controlled Fire Ins. Cos.43 

$ 5,236,997 $ 4,184,997 

11__Alien-Controlled Casualty Ins...11 

Companies 

$ 3,107,500 s $ 2,532,500 

Total Remittances and Dividends of 

Alien and Alien-Controlled Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Companies 

21,855,085 $ 11,469,444 


fe 
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One of the principal reasons why 
so much business is done by alien in- 
surance carriers is that in the past it 
has not been much more difficult for 
an alien company to establish itself 
in the United States than it has been 
to organize a domestic company. In 
almost all cases it has been necessary 
only for the alien company to deposit 
a minimum amount of securities with 
the insurance department of one 
state. Then it could proceed to be li- 
censed in most of the other states in 
the same fashion as a domestic com- 
pany. When an alien company thus 
established itself the state in which it 
placed this deposit capital was con- 
sidered the location of its principal 
office in the United States. Such of- 
fices functioned in a manner similar 
to the home office of a domestic com- 
pany. 


Often an alien company secured 
control or ownership of a company 
which had been incorporated in the 
United States. Such companies, re- 
ferred to here as alien-controlled 
companies, are to all intents and pur- 
poses alien companies—their under- 
writing and management policies are 


1942 Business 


alien-controlled, and the larger por- 
tion of their profits are normally dis- 
tributed in the form of dividends to 
alien stockholders. 

In keeping an eye upon the doings 
of the United States branches of 
alien fire insurance companies, and 
upon those of the United States sub- 
sidiaries which they control, no very 
harsh words have been printed about 
them by this publication except upon 
one rather amazing occasion, when it 
was found that British and Japanese 
insurance carriers were helping to 
finance a smear campaign which ques- 
tioned the Americanism of mutual in- 
surance. The feeling has been that if 
theSe companies could operate in 
competition with American companies 
their competition was welcome. 


Statistics upon the 1942 business 
of all alien and alien-controlled fire 
insurance and casualty insurance 
companies licensed to do business in 
this country follows. A minus sign 
preceding the figure in the “remit- 
tance to home office” column signifies 
that there were home office remit- 
tances in that amount to the Ameri- 
can branch. 


ALIEN BRANCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Company 


Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

British America Assurance Co.. 

British & Foreign Marine 

British General Ins. Co., Ltd. 

Caledonian Insurance Co... 

Canadian Fire Insurance Co. 

Canton Insurance Office, Ltd... 

Century Ins. Co. Ltd..... 

Commercial Union Assur. Co. Ltd...... 

Eagle Star Ins. Co. Ltd...... 

French Union & Universal 

Halifax Insurance Company 

Indemnity Marine Assur. Co. Ltd. 

Law, Union & Rock Ins. Co. Ltd. ’ 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 

London & Lancashire Ins. Co. Ltd. 

London & Provincial Marine and 
General Ins. Co. Ltd.. ‘ 

London & Scottish Assur. Corp. Ltd. 

The London Assurance...... 

Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Maritime Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Netherlands Insurance Co. Ltd. 

New Zealand Ins. Co. Ltd. 

North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. Ltd. 

Northern Assurance Co, Ltd. 

Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc. Ltd. 

Ocean Marine Ins. Co. Ltd. 

Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Co.... 

Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 

LaPaternelle Fire & General Ins. Co. Ltd. 

Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd..... 

Phoenix Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Reliance Marine Ins. Co. Ltd. 

Royal Exchange Assurance 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. 

Sea Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Skandia Insurance Co. 


Location of Premiums 
Home Office Written 
Eater eae: $ 3,062,917.......$ 
rams 
Canada....... a  _—_ 
England. Sin ee S54 2te....:-.. 
England....... one S23,309..~<:-- 
Scotland. cow > NI ca 
Canada........ em aa eae........ 
OS eee 20,820........ 
a) ne, |). an 
EEE 11,481,923_....... 
England...... 4.4 * See... 
| Se a 
Canada. : MN 701 320... 
England_.......... a | ae 
England Gi4,a1t....... 
England... : sae SELOADS........ 
...England cece _,,: "NCE ga cance 
England... siacastie 432,962........ 
...England..... cass 940,272........ 
England...... a 
England...... cost, . SIGE: 
England...... +  Seeeeae....-.- 
Curacao. a 653,606_....... 
New Zealand............:. 1,336,105........ 
England . aaenes........ 
England ; , Detasete.-.:..:- 
England ...... ae fl 
ee” pI cesvas 
..Canada a = 610,093... 
England... so | REx. 
France. anaes +, 
England - 84627,066........ 
England ome |. 
England.. Seems) | ee 
England...... ' ao 
England . 5 ,900,506........ 
Scotland wea OU ee 
England.............. — °° ) 
Cee | Ne 


Surplus Voluntary Net Remit- 
Plus and Special tance to 
Capital Reserves Home Office 
1,931,174........ $ _ Se $ -385,387 
2,522,026........ a 223,334 
1,799,029... as 101,231 
2,020,274........ a... 24,135 
$16,582... | 46,559 
pe Se 10,000... —299,182 
505,014... Sas 6,843 
yh) _ ee 4,020 
1,855,085........ ee —499 186 
6,717,790........ , eS 361,179 
Vk) __ Soret 219,821 
\ ae ,_ en 0 
pmo ye ee SSS 90,000 
770,824........ is —267 ,394 
1,364,339__...... _ eae 83,246 
6.631 323........ 516,530 
3,166, 266........ 50,000... 210,523 
875,400.......: ee 32,418 
1,156,597........ .:. 5,716 
4,167 ,368........ _ ost —81,115 
3,641,935_....... ae 234,285 
810,308........ , EEE —431,239 
1,023,867........ _ ee 136 
es 8 _ —103,262 
6,809,213 _ 457,734 
2,556,295 ee 17,591 
1,502,838 _ ee 161,123 
880,236........ eee —488,581 
922422..;..... eS 0 
1,873,977 .. 126,126 
508,425........ ee 0 
9,988,512........ “fee 1,000,190 
2,801,361....:... _ Te 209,825 
841,665........ 2... -545,700 
1,943,476........ 0... -1,439,805 
9,233,783........ ou 529,003 
4.390,117........ Se 297,621 
2,406,962........ 0... 129,714 
1,177,946........ ©... 8,734 
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Surplus Voluntary Net Remit- 

Company Location of Premiums Plus and Special tance to 
Home Office Written Capital Reserves Home Office 
. Sinens SON OO Wi Denmark...... £035,737 ......3 . O99,956......: $ 0 
Soppn. Meio tees CO bee a New Zealand 135,044 St 0 é 49,083 
; Stananra Gearme tne. Co: L0d.......................0 "eee ae 2,458,504 Rites _ Rs 255,847 
elmer men SO Boe a ae es SS See 620,043... GF3.791:..:-... 0 d —181,151 
Sem Seouramee Cece, £280... «oo OS See, ll 0 : 244,715 
Se rr 0 Switzerland............... 9,083,887_....... 6,000,000._...... 1,662,349 3,600 
Switzerland General Ins. Co. Ltd... Se F 1,594,085 1,290,823 bs 0 é —299 885 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. i MO ed England 2,659,288 _.. 1,270,205 _ Tee —226,654 
Union & Phenix Espanol Ins. Co............20.02.-2-.- ee 778,814... 802,305 0 ; 198,151 
Union Assurance Society, Ltd..__..... ease See ae ad ae England... 1,070,984... 1,285,849 0 ; 90,996 
L Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd... Australia.......... 3,298,185 1,962,194... _ See 186,740 
: Union Marine & Gen. Ins. Co. SET IE —- 2,552,054 1.623,190......<< a 108,023 
i Urbaine Fire Insurance Co... France... 483 1,039,950... 0 ‘ 0 
Western Assurance Company {Ee SEES Canada. : 200i 2.006.........  2eoKuee....... 0 : 90,434 
Yang-Tsze Insurance Assn. Ltd... Australia... 1,288,014... 748,563........ eh ae —394,725 
Yosuenwe Insurance Co. 140... 22-02 England ...... 2,164,808 1,544,014........ ee 107 661 
TOTALS—S55 Alien Branch Fire Insurance Cos................... $168,293,406........ $124, 382,554 ae i ek | 789, 621 

| 
} 
ALIEN BRANCH CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Surplus Voluntary Net Remit- 

2 Location of Premiums Plus and Special __ tance to 
Company Home Office Written Capital Reserves Home Office 
| Accident & Casualty Ins. Co..... aie oat ares Switzerland ......$ 2,808,815...$ 2,500,000...$ 0...$ — 206,195 
— Indemnity Co... ee ra Canada. oe 157,329... 426,187... 0 —4,708 
Car & General Ins. Corp. Ltd... pas ee England . 3,410,981... 1,404,736... 0 —72,704 
Employers Liab. Assurance Corp. ‘Ltd... wseaseee----- gland... _ 27,472,221... 10,000,000 6,288,631 1,566,656 
oe Gen. Reinsurance Co. Ltd.. England... . 10,254,909 5,000,000... 3,731,181... 108,673 
Gen’! Accident, Fire & Life Assur. Corp., ‘Ltd... Scotland . 20,505,489... 15,000,000 4,721,184... 1,116,861 
Guarantee Co. ‘of Pe a en ee ...Canada 410,391... 1,608,854 0 117,685 
London Guarantee & Accident Co. Ltd...........0-..... p ......England 7,832,546 6,564,723 0 1,000,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd... England. 8,901,210 6,345,689 = 662,903 
Provident Acc. & White Cross Ins. Co. Ltd... .....-England. +... 542,954 __ 16,053 
Zurich Gen’! Accident & Liability Ins. Co... .. Switzerland . 16,403,514... 11,682,784 4,500,000 — 342,898 
TOTALS—11 Alien Branch Casualty Insurance Companies........ $98,157 424 $61, 07 5 927 $19,240, 996...$ 3,962,326 


Company and 
(Alien Controlling Co.) 


Albany Insurance Company 

(Atlas Assurance Co., England)... 
American Central Ins. Co. 
(Commercial Union, England).......... 
American & Foreign Ins. Co. 
(British & Foreign Marine, Eng.)... 
American Union Insurance Co. 
(Scottish Union & Natl. Scotland)...... 
Caledonian Amer. Ins. Co. 


California Ins. Co. 

(Commercial Union, England)...... 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. of Calif. 
(Royal Ins. Co., England)............. 
Central Union Ins. Co. 

(Scottish Union & Natl. Scotland)........... 
Christiania Genl. Ins. Corp. of N. Y. 
(Christiania Genl., Norway).................. 
Columbia Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

(Phoenix Assurance, England). 
Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. 
(Commercial Union, England).............. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. 

(No. British & Saonantie, Bag.)....:.. 
Constitution Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. 
(Baltica Ins. Co., Denmark).................... 
Detroit Natl. Fire Ins. Co. 

— Insurance, <a, 

Eagle Fire Co. of N. 

(Norwich Union, England). 

Eureka Security Fire & Marine 

(Pearl Assurance, England)............. 
Excess Reingurance Co. of America 


Federal Union Insurance Co. 











| a 


(Bowring & Co.; Heath & Co., England)......... 


Be, Se 


Home Office 


Location 


...New York...... 


San Francisco.. 


New York...... 
New York... 


-New York... 


_.Sacramento.. 


Flemington, N. J. 


New York 


...New York...... 


New York 
New York 


New York 


_Detroit 


_.New York. 


(Liverpool & London & Globe, England).............. 


Cincinnati... 


...Philadelphia 


Chicago....... 


Alien 
Control 
Effected 
1922 
1916 
1897 
1923 
1898 


soins 19%3.... 
1926... 
me |: ae 


..1940__.. 
1901 
...1891 
1907 
1940 
1941 
1923 
1934 
...1923 
1923 


$ 


Premiums 


Written 


616,042...$ 2,125,106....$ 0....$ 


2,421,460... 
3,457,986... 


. 


316,913 
640,433 
1,489,162... 
652,348 
123,064 
1,821,995 
855,051 
941,588 
2,220,812 
1,333,528 
Reinsured 
730,673 
3,000,572 
Reinsured 


1,486,253 


ALIEN CONTROLLED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Surplus 
Plus Capital 


4,323,580... 


4,831,673 
3,069,364 
1,185,814 
3,178,718 
1,958,898 
1,559,907 


1,170,768 


2,219,799... 


1,770,321 


5,307,339 


1,190,760... 


384,217 


1,613,349. 


3,236,361 
665,405 


2,141,041 


Voluntary 
& Special Dividends 
Reserves Paid 


50,000 


0... 175,000 


0... 225,000 
0 100,000 
0. 40,000 


0... 125,000 


0: 0 
Q:..;: 25,000 
C... 0 
0... 125,000 
0... 60,000 
0 250,000 
ae 0 
0. 0 
G:.. 74,997 
a... 0 
O.. 0 
Ss 75,000 
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Company and 
(Alien Controlling Co.) 


General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y. 


(General Fire Assur. Co., France)......... 
Homeland Ins. Co. of America 


(North British & Mercantile, England) ...................... 


Hudson Insurance Company 

(Skandia Insurance, Sweden).......... 
Imperial Assurance Company 

(Phoenix Assurance, England)...._..... 

Lion Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

(Slavia Mutual Ins. Bank, Czech.)........ 
Manhattan Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
(London Assurance, England)...... 
Mercantile Insurance Co. of Amer. 

(North British & Mercantile, England)...... 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company 

(Pearl Assurance, England) _......... 

Newark Fire Insurance Company 

(Royal Insurance, England)... : 
North American Fire & Marine Reins. Corp. 
(Swiss Reinsurance Corp., Switzerland).. 
Orient Insurance Company 

(London & Lancashire, England)........ 
Patriotic Insurance Company 

(Sun Insurance Office, England) 
Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 

(North British & Mercantile, England).. 
Potomac Insurance Co. of D. C. 

(General Accident, Scotland) 

Provident Fire Insurance Co. 

(Royal Exchange, England) 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(Prudential Assurance, England)... 

Queen Insurance Co. of America 

(Royal Insurance, England).. 

Safeguard Insurance Company 

(London & Lancashire, England)___.... ce 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
(Yorkshire Insurance Co., England)........ 
Seaboard Insurance Co. 

(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)....... 
Star Insurance Co. of America 

(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)... 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Co. 

(Sun Insurance Office, England)... 

United Firemens Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 
(Phoenix Assurance, England). 

Unity Fire Insurance Corp., New York 
(General Fire Assurance, France).. 

Zurich Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
(Zurich General Acc., Switzerland) 


TOTALS—-43 Alien Controlled Fire Insurance Companies 


Home Office 
Location 


New York 
New York. 


ee Were 
SS RS 
New York............ 


New York 
-_New York 
Cleveland 


Newark 


ew Vere. 


-Hartford.. 


New York........ 


Philadelphia... 


-Washington..... 
re New York 
New York... 


ew Vet. 


..New York... 
New York.......... 
Baltimore... 
New York.. 
New York. 
-Philadelphia 
New York 
New York...... 
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ALIEN CONTROLLED CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Company and 
(Alien Controlling Co.) 


American Guarantee & Liab. Ins. Co. 
(Zurich Gen. Acc. & Liab., Switzerland) 
Columbia Casualty Company 

(Ocean Acc. & Guarantee, England) 
Eagle Indemnity Company 

(Royal Insurance Co., England) 

Globe Indemnity Company 

(Liverpool & London & Globe, England) 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 
(London & Lancashire Ins., England) 
N. American Cas. & Surety Reins. Corp. 
(European Genl., Eng.; Swiss Reins., Switz.) 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
(Norwich Union Fire, England) 

Phoenix Indemnity Company 

(Phoenix Assurance, England) 

Royal Indemnity Company 

(Royal Insurance Co., England) 

Sun Indemnity Company of New York 
(Sun Insurance Office, England) 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
(Yorkshire Insurance Co., England) 


Home Office 
Location 
Chicago 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Hartford 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


TOTALS~—-11 Alien Controlled Casualty Companies 


Alien 
Control 
Effected 


-aOGR..: 
1920 


59072.....:... 


1911. 
1915 
1940... 
1919 
1922 
1911 


..2923......-.. 


1927 





Alien : Voluntary 
cate, Twine’ rf econ Be 
wee: 1941_....$ 2,534,801...$ 2,028,664 __$ 0_$ 0 
Re corte 1927........ 1,180,747... 2,861,460... 0... 50,000 
1918........ 732,703... 954,869... 0: 0 
50P8...:: 1,127,278... 2,802,364._. 0..... 150,000 
a $926... $724... 269,699... |e 0 
om. 1924 1,242,070... 2,050,020... _ 50,000 
1897 2,074,383... 5,094,130... 0... 200,000 
1934... 1,326,633... 1,575,848... e 0 
1917 4,745,686... 6,206,977... 0... 350,000 
1940... $3,347... 2,003,311... 0... 0 
..1900._.. 1,759,465... - 4,212,757... 0... 200,000 
see 1922. $75,556... 2,295,891... 0... 0 
1917 4,748,756... 9,558,248 _. 0..... 550,000 
1911 2,737,673... 2,700,445... 150,000 0 
1924. 1,039,556... 1,914,907... ¢... 0 
1922 3,497,793... 1,845,009__.. aes 60,000 
+ er 11,988,839... 12,555,020... 0... 800,000 
1915 712,677... 2,167,024... 10,000... 125,000 
1938 1,365,648... 1,562,833... oe 25,000 
1995... 596,566... 1,223,299... o... 0 
. po 3,600,178... 2,998,097... 0..... 175,000 
sett 1930........ 655,604... 1,176,369... G..., 0 
1922... 1,143,393... 2,270,418... 0... 125,000 
42... 80,994... 1,085,219... | 0 
1929. 596,758... 1,454,033... e.. 0 





$ 72,560,710 ..$116,797,328....$160,000.... $4,184,997 


Premiums Surplus © Specict Dividends 
Written Plus Capital Reserves Paid 
$ 910,529....$ 2,623,263....$ 0...$ 0 
4,123,715... 4,067,440... 0... 100,000 
5,492,474... 2,500,000... 1,175,390... 150,000 
. 18,840,837... 10,000,000... 9,730,347... 1,000,000 
3,525,280... 2,384,260... 15,000... 0 
109,672... 2,550,000... 15,038 0 
400,666... 1,230,002... 0 0 
4,162,239... 4,060,191 0 220,000 
. 17,636,154... 7,500,000 5,273,052 850,000 
3,288,064... 3,057,522... ae 175,000 
1,491,334 1,868,039__. 350,000... 37,500 


$59,980,964. $41,840,717 


$16,558,827... 2,532,500 
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Canada Seeks Best Automobile Insurance Plan 


“REPORT on the problem of 
A providing compensation for 
victims of motor accidents, 
with particular reference to compul- 
sory insurance and the financial re- 
sponsibility of motorists” has been 
made public by John J. Robinette, 
Barrister of Toronto, who undertook 
the study at the request of the All 
Canada Insurance Federation. 
Mr. Robinette in his introduction 
states the need for inquiry into the 
problem : 


“Primarily the laws as to automobile 
insurance should be designed with ref- 
erence to the fundamental problem of 
providing compensation for the innocent 
victims of motor accidents, but at the 
same time such laws may have some 
beneficial effect in reducing automobile 
accidents. The precise effect of insur- 
ance laws on the reduction of the num- 
ber of automobile accidents cannot be 
proven statistically, but there seems to 
be no doubt that certain types of laws 
have a definite tendency to induce safer 
driving and thus reduce the number of 
accidents. .. .” 


After many pages of close analysis 
of the more fundamental types of 
legislation proposed, namely, (1) a 
general compensation act, (2) com- 
pulsory insurance, and (3)_ financial 
responsibility laws, Mr. Robinette 
summarizes the arguments for and 
against each of these types of propo- 
sals. 


COMPENSATION LAW 
“Tt is said that the merits of this 
type of law are: 


1. that it abolishes the doctrine that 
no liability exists in the absence of fault, 
and thus gets away from ‘pot luck’ ver- 
dicts; also, that it provides compensation 
(along the model of workmen’s com- 
pensation) as distinguished from dam- 
ages, for persons injured by motor ve- 
hicles; 

2. that it will lead to prompt settle- 
ment of claims and avoid litigation. 


“The objections advanced to the 
adoption of this type of law are: 


1. that the doctrine of negligence 
has not (with the statutory amendments 
thereto) outlived its usefulness; 

2. that the cost of compensation will 
be excessive and disproportionate to the 
benefits ; 

3. that ‘a schedule of- benefits will 
be almost impossible to establish and to 
apply fairly; also, there will be constant 
pressure for the increase of benefits; in 
certain cases the benefits may be quasi- 
old age pensions, or disability benefits; 

4. that, if the benefits are provided 
by insurance, the political factor in rate 
making is bound to appear; 

5. that risks which are uninsurable 
will be forced upon insurers by political 
pressure; 
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6. that many cases will not be com- 
pensated, i.e., the plan does not offer 
relief to every automobile accident vic- 
tim; 

7. that there will be an enormous 
increase in claim consciousness and 
fraud and a resulting increase in cost 
through petty claims, etc., and burdens 
of administration; 

8. that administration through spe- 
cial tribunals will lead to growth of a 
new bureaucracy and will not obviate all 
litigation by any means; in fact it may 
complicate litigation and add expense; 

9. that the failure to cover property 
damage will lead to serious problems. 

“From a review of the evidence I 
have been able to obtain I am con- 
vinced that, at the present stage of 
its development at least, this plan has 
far greater disadvantages than advan- 
tages. The fact that it does not cover 
all automobile accident victims, that 
its cost would undoubtedly be stag- 
gering and that it would be difficult 
to administer is, in my opinion, 
enough to justify my view that it has 
not been developed to a point where 
it can safely be adopted in Canada. 

“In approaching this problem it 
must be remembered that there are a 
number of points of view. In the 
first place, there is the purely social 
point of view of compensating the 
injured person or his dependents 
aside from any question of fault. 
Then there is the point of view of 
the motorist who must bear the cost, 
and there is also the desirability of 
trying to reduce the number of acci- 
dents, i.e., to promote safety. Any 
plan which does not give full con- 
sideration to all these factors should 
not, in my opinion, be adopted. I be- 
lieve that the compensation plan, as 
presently formulated, stresses the 
accident victim compensation aspect 
without due regard to other factors. 
It is not even thorough going in this 
respect for it debars from compensa- 
tion many who are injured. Why 
should the victims of automobile ac- 
cidents be singled out as entitled to 
compensation. If the principle is 
sound the victims of all accidents are 
entitled to the same protection. 

ee @ ® 


COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


m HOSE who contend that com- 
pulsory automobile liability in- 
surance affords a solution to the prob- 
lem argue: 
1. that it largely eliminates the evil 
of financial irresponsibility; 
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2. that it covers the first accident. 

“The other arguments of these con- 
tenders are largely directed to an- 
swering criticisms of the plan and to 
pointing out failures in financial re- 
sponsibility laws. 

“Those who contend (particularly 
those favoring the financial respon- 
sibility law) that compulsory insur- 
ance is not the best method of meet- 
ing the problem argue: 

1. that compulsory insurance is not 
a safety measure as are financial respon- 
sibility laws; 

2. that financial responsibility laws 
(particularly the improved ones) go a 
long distance towards eliminating the 
evil of financial irresponsibility; 

3. that financial responsibility laws, 
as improved, meet in a great measure 
the case of the first accident; 

4. that compulsory automobile in- 
surance leads to rate fixing becoming a 
matter of political expediency; 

that compulsory insurance leads 
to an unwarranted increase in insurance 
cost without corresponding social ad- 
vantage; 

6. that it places on a large section 
of the motoring public liability to pay 
for losses of a very small section thereof; 

7. that it increases claim frequency, 
fraud, etc.; 

8. that it congests the courts with 
unwarranted litigation; 

9. that it precludes the proper un- 
derwriting of risks by the injection of 
political factors into proceedings of 
boards of appeal, etc., thereby forcing 
undesirable risks on the insurers and 
increasing the cost of insurance; 

10. that it does not cover many 
cases which are covered under the fin- 
ancial responsibility laws. 

“At the inception of compulsory 
insurance in Massachusetts there 
were those who claimed that it would 
promote safety on the highways. 
Today the most ardent supporter 
would not attempt to make this claim. 
All that the informed person claims 
is that it is a method of ensuring a 
greater degree of financial responsi- 
bility and that it purports to cover 
the first accident. The law must 
therefore be assessed accordingly. 

“T have reached the conclusion that 
the available data does not establish 
that the compulsory automobile in- 
surance method of meeting the prob- 
lem of the uncompensated motor ve- 
hicle accident victim is necessary or 
advisable. At best it protects only a 
relatively small number of accident 
victims who justify consideration 
and who are not protected by other 
methods. In addition it has very im- 
portant inherent defects. 
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“Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance does not provide compen- 
sation because it provides for the re- 
covery of damages only after proof 
of fault on the part of the offending 
motorist. Many types of claims are 
not covered. Admittedly the Austra- 
lian laws have met some of the seri- 
ous loopholes in the Massachusetts 
law but certainly not all. 

“My view is that in no jurisdiction 
has the compulsory automobile insur- 
ance method afforded a complete so- 
lution to the whole problem repre- 
sented by the uncompensated victims 
of motor vehicle accidents and that 
no such result can be claimed for it. 
I have come to the conclusion, for 
reasons that I shall proceed to de- 
velop, that there is another method 
(i.e., an improved financial responsi- 
hility law) of meeting the problem 
that accomplishes most of what can 
he accomplished by compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance, while at 
the same time avoiding its pitfalls. 


eee 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
LAWS 


“PRHOSE who support this method 
of meeting the problem do so 
upon the grounds: 


1. that it takes account of the safety 
factor; 

2. that it does increase the number 
of financially responsible drivers, i.e., by 
compelling a minority and influencing a 
majority of motorists to carry insurance, 
and by exerting a psychological effect 
on all motorists; 

3. that it helps to secure payment of 
judgments by the loss of, or the fear of 
the loss of, driving privileges; 

4. that it covers out-of-the-jurisdic- 
tion cars driving therein and residents 
driving in foreign jurisdictions; 

5. that it avoids the pitfalls of the 
other schemes. 

“Those who favor compulsory 
insurance or the compensation plan 
as the method of meeting the prob- 
lem contend : 

1. that the safety aspect of financial 
responsibility laws is of doubtful value 
and that in any event, safety can be pro- 
moted by legislation, education, etc., 
quite apart from these laws; 

2. that under compulsory insurance 
the financial responsibility of all drivers 
is ensured; an : 

3. that the provision for securing 
payment of judgments for past damages 
is at best a poor expedient and the 
existence of insurance is the only guar- 
antee of payment. 

“The effect of these laws, as 
safety-promoting measures, cannot 
be established definitely by statistics, 
but there is a very strong body of 
opinion that they have a salutary ef- 
fect. Even some of the proponents 
of compulsory insurance admit the 
safety provisions are useful, but ar- 
gue that these could exist independ- 
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ently of the financial responsibility 
features. I am prepared to concede 
that there may be something in this 
argument but feel that from a prac- 
tical point of view the safety, provi- 
sions coupled with the financial re- 
sponsibility provisions will be more 
effective. 


“Administrators of motor vehicle 
laws, including the Registrar of Mo- 
tor Vehicles of Ontario, have ex- 
pressed themselves as strongly sup- 
porting the view that financial re- 
sponsibility laws have a potent safety 
aspect. No such virtue is claimed for 
the compulsory insurance law. After 
all we live in a practical workaday 
world and _ theoretical arguments, 
while they may sound convincing, 
may have less validity when put to 
the acid test of operation. The evi- 
dence very clearly indicates that there 
are those who are accident-prone and 
those who are notorious in their dis- 
regard of road safety rules. These 
people are surely reached and warned 
by the financial responsibility law 
when it is properly administered. 
Then there is the psychological ef- 
fect on other drivers. New York is 
an outstanding example of what can 
be done by educating the public with 
respect to financial responsibility 
laws. If some of the financial respon- 
sibility laws in some of the Canadian 
Provinces and American States have 
not been successful in promoting 
safety the cause can probably be 
traced to lack of publicity and per- 
haps also to lack of proper adminis- 
tration. 


“The evidence indicates that many 
drivers are induced to insure by rea- 
son of the existence of financial re- 
sponsibility laws. The official view in 
Ontario is that the law has definitely 
increased the number of insured 
drivers. In 1930 it was ‘about 30%. 
Tn 1942 it is about 50-55%. The New 
York experience is outstanding. Be- 
fore the new law was passed only 
about 30% of the vehicles were in- 
sured. Today upwards of 70% are 
said to be insured and the number 
was increasing rapidly until the ad- 
vent of gasoline rationing and the 
rubber shortage took so many cars 
off the road. This sharp increase in 
the number of motorists who insured 
voluntarily since January 1, 1941, 
was due to the enactment of the new 
law and the publicity campaign which 
was conducted. The answer of those 
who advocate compulsory insurance 
is that you would have 100% of mo- 
torists insured immediately after 
such a law came into force and thus 
there would be full assurance that 
every operator was in a position to 
respond in damages. That again is 





somewhat too rosy a picture. Cer- 
tainly, having regard to the problems 
inherent in compulsory insurance, | 
am of opinion that the price is too 
high for the benefit. 


“No doubt there are a considerable 
number of cases under financial re- 
sponsibility laws where the provi- 
sions suspending driving rights do 
not secure payment of damages either 
because after judgment the debtor 
does not pay or because no judgment 
is taken as the negligent party is 
without means and the securing of a 
judgment would be a waste of time 
and money. There have been many 
cases, however, where payment of 
judgments has been secured through 
this means. The answer of those who 
support these laws is that ‘we admit 
this is not a very strong feature, but 
if the provisions of the New Hamp- 
shire and New York laws are adopted 
much of the validity of the objection 
disappears.’ 


“Compulsory insurance, under the 
Massachusetts law at least, covers 
only cars of residents while in the 
State. It is true that some motorists 
may take more extensive cover vol- 
untarily, ie., cover for accidents 
while outside the State, and that the 
English and Australian legislation 
purports to reach out-of-the-jurisdic- 
tion cars. However, conditions in the 
Provinces of Canada are more analo- 
gous to those in Massachusetts than 
to those in England or Australia and 
it is extremely doubtful whether, as 
a matter of practical politics, any 
Province could or would attempt to 
reach these non-resident cars. On the 
other hand financial responsibility 
laws now in force do apply to non- 
resident cars. 


“Financial responsibility laws have 
avoided the political factors in rate 
making and in requiring companies 
to accept risks they have declined, 
which have caused so much difficulty 
in Massachusetts.” 


HE author then makes recom- 

mendations which he says are the 
result of his research. He gives much 
credit for crystallizing his conclusion 
to conversations with a number of 
authorities on automobile insurance, 
including R. Leighton Foster, K.C.; 
Wilson E. McLean, K.C,; Professor 
EK. W. Patterson of Columbia, and 
Professor R. H. Blanchard of Co- 
lumbia. Others interviewed were Su- 
perintendent Pink of New York; C. 
K. Mealey, Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles of New York; Commission- 
er Chas. F. J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts, and J. P. Bicknell, Regis- 

















trar of Motor Vehicles of the Prov- 
incé of Ontario. The recommenda- 
tions follow: 


“T have reached the conclusion that 
it is inadvisable to adopt either the 
compensation plan or the compulsory 
insurance plan in Canada. As an al- 
ternative, I believe that the financial 
responsibility law (improved not only 
as to, its provisions but also where 
necessary as to its administration) 
affords a reasonable answer to the 
problem. In coming to this conclu- 
sion I do so on the following broad 
grounds: 


1. that the evidence indicates, from 
a practical point of view at least, that 
financial responsibility laws have an 
actual or potential safety factor which 
it is impossible to get with either of the 
other plans; 

2. that these laws have substantially 
increased the number of insured cars, 
thus ensuring a greater degree of finan- 
cial responsibility and that with im- 
proved laws and education a greater 
number will be insured; 

3. that these laws do assist in se- 
curing the payment of damages and 
that with certain amendments the objec- 
tion that financial responsibility laws do 
not assure compensation to the victim 
of the first accident of an uninsured mo- 
torist may be effectively answered; 

4. that the other two plans do not 
provide the absolute protection which at 
first blush they appear to do; they have 
appealing titles but when analyzed it is 
apparent there will be many persons in- 
jured who will receive no compensation; 

5. that the other plans have defects 
and impose burdens which seem inherent 
and that it has not been shown that the 
situation in Canada is such as to re- 
quire either of these solutions with their 
burdens; 

6. that all the Provinces of Canada 
(except Quebec) have by amendments to 
their insurance laws gone farther than 
any other State or country in prohibiting 
any insurance company from issuing any 
motor vehicle liability policy which does 
not make the company absolutely liable 
to the innocent victim of a negligent in- 
sured motorist. This means that if the 
large majority of motorists can be per- 
suaded to insure voluntarily through the 
enactment of an improved and more ef- 
fective financial responsibility law, Can- 
ada will in my opinion, have achieved a 
more complete and satisfactory solution 
of the problem of the uncompensated 
motor vehicle accident victim than has 
any other State or country whose laws 
have come under my review. 


“T HAVE indicated that there are 
certain matters in respect to 
which the financial responsibility 
laws could be improved. The first re- 
lates to the amendment of the laws 
themselves ; the second to the admin- 
istration and the educational work in 
connection with these laws. 
“Turning now to the first of these 
matters: these laws have been, as we 
have seen, criticized in respect to the 
loophole which exists in forcing the 
payment of damages. New Hamp- 


shire and now New York have met 
this situation by amendment of their 
laws. There are indications that other 
States propose to do likewise. Also, 
the New York law has provided for 
additional cause of suspension when 
the driving record warrants it. These 
changes in my opinion would mate- 
rially strengthen the Canadian laws. 
I propose to use the Ontario law as a 
basis for discussion and to point out 
the improvements which I believe 
would be made therein by the adop- 
tion of certain of the New York 
provisions. .. . 


“The following are the more im- 
portant recommended changes in the 
existing law: 

“1, The enactment of a _ provision 
comparable to New York Section 94-e 
in place of present Ontario Section 81 
of the Highway Traffic Act. 

“Section 81 of the Ontario Act 
permits the Minister to require proof 
of financial responsibility and to sus- 
pend permits and licenses in any case 
where in his opinion the motorist has 
been wholly or partly responsible for 
an accident involving bodily injury 
or death or damage to property in 
excess of $100; Section 94-e of the 
New York law requires the suspen- 
sion of licenses and permits upon re- 
ceipt of a report (in advance of any 
investigation of responsibility) of an 
accident involving bodily injury or 
death or damage to property in excess 
of $25 unless the motorist has there- 
tofore proved his financial responsi- 
bility .or can show he is insured. 


“In the draft’ Bill the amount of 
damage to property required to make 
the provision operative is fixed at 
$50. This amount is consistent with 
Section 94 of the Ontario Act calling 
for reports to the police. In the New 
York law of 1941 all accidents were 
required to be reported and this pro- 
vision resulted in an avalanche of re- 
ports of small accidents in respect of 
which no action was or could be taken 
under the law. In 1942 the Act was 
amended to require only accidents in- 
volving property damage in excess of 
$25 to be reported thus bringing this 
limit in line with the limit specified 
in Section 94-e. .. .” 

This is designed he says: “to en- 
sure payment of judgments and to 
overcome the objection to existing 
Canadian laws that they do not oper- 
ate until after a judgment for dam- 
ages has been secured. It not only 
operates when an accident occurs but 
it will have a salutary effect in induc- 
ing owners and drivers to insure vol- 
untarily in advance of any accident. 
It is only by having a policy in force 
that the suspension can be avoided. 
It is interesting to note that in New 
York well over $400,000 was filed as 
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security to answer judgments in the 
first nine months of operation of the 
law and that the percentage of motor- 
ists who insured voluntarily more 
than doubled during that period. 

“2. The enactment of a special pro- 
vision following in general lines Section 
94-f of the New York law as amended 
in 1942 requiring persons involved in 
accidents to report directly to the Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles. 

“... The experience in New York 
has indicated that such a provision is 
much more effective than any provision 
requiring accidents to be reported to the 
nearest Provincial or municipal police 
officer. 

“3. There are a number of minor 
technical changes required in addition to 
the foregoing but these are only for the 
purpose of making Sections 94-e and 
94-f more effective. None of them in- 
volve any question of principle. 

“In the original* New York law 
there was a provision practically pro- 
hibiting transfer of ownership when 
suspension had been made. This was 
found to be too drastic and was modi- 
fied at the 1942 session. The present 
Ontario Section 91 is substantially 
the existing New York law and no 
recommendation is made for a change 
in it. 

“Turning now to the second mat- 
ter mentioned above (i.e., the im- 
provement of the administration and 
the educational work in connection 
with safety financial responsibility 
laws): it is evident that while these 
laws affect directly those suffering 
suspension of driving privileges they 
can and should have a minatory effect 
on drivers generally. I mean by this 
that there should be wide public edu- 
cation (‘publicity,’ if you will) as to 
the effect of these laws... . 

“T have outlined in this report the 
provisions of an improved financial 
responsibility law (or amendments to 
existing laws) which I think are of 
such a character that their enactment 
would render neither compulsory 
compensation nor compulsory liability 
insurance necessary or advisable. | 
think such an improved law has most 
of the desirable features and few of 
the major defects inherent in other 
types of law and certainly it is the 
only type which has been thoroughly 
tried and proved satisfactory under 
highway and motor vehicle conditions 
such as exist in Canada and _ the 
United States. I am satisfied that it 
is the type of law which should be 
favored by the Canadian Provinces. 
T am happy that my investigation, 
which has required more than a year, 
should have led me to substantially 
the same conclusion as that reached 
by the late Hon. Mr. Justice Hodgins, 
who undertook a similar inquiry at 
the request of the Ontario Govern- 
ment more than ten years ago.” 
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INLAND MARINE LOSS 
ADJUSTMENTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


involving such a clause presents diffi- 
culties only when there are two pol- 
icies covering the same property with 
both having excess clauses. There is 
no general rule which can be used to 
solve the question where both policies 
provide that the insurance is excess, 
or that it does not attach when there 
is other insurance on the property. 
The general practice of the courts in 
applying such clauses, and we may 
say a fair practice, is to the effect that 
the assured must not be penalized 
because he has two policies on the 
same property. The first effort must 
be toward determining which policy 
can be considered the primary insur- 
ance. If one policy is definitely pri- 
mary insurance then it is likely to 
pay the entire loss. In other cases 
where neither can be determined as 
primary insurance, it may be that the 
policies will share equally in the loss 
or on a pro rata basis. 


Motor truck cargo policies require 
careful handling on the part of an 
adjuster. When these policies are 
written for the owner of merchandise 
they cover the property itself in the 
same manner as most other property 
insurance policies. However, a motor 
truck cargo policy written for a 
trucker who carries the property of 
others covers the legal liability of the 
truckman for the property and does 
not cover the property itself. It is 
necessary, therefore, for an adjuster 
to establish whether there is legal lia- 
bility on the part of a trucker for a 
loss involving property which he was 
carrying. These motor truck cargo 
policies are specified perils policies 
and the adjuster must also determine 
whether the loss was caused by a peril 
named in the policy. 


It is true that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission clause and State 
Public Utilities Commission clauses 
tend to make a motor truck cargo 
policy an all-risk policy as to the 
owner of the goods on the carrier’s 
truck. However, there is usuallly a 
reimbursement clause in this endorse- 
ment which provides that the insured 
agrees to reimburse the insurance 
company for any payments made on 
account of loss or damage involving 
a breach of the terms of the policy, 
or for any payment that the insur- 
ance company would not have made 
under the provisions of the policy if 
the I.C.C, endorsement had not been 
attached. As a practical matter most 
trucking companies will make pay- 
ments direct to the owner of the 
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property for any claim which is not 
covered by the motor truck cargo 
policy except for the I.C.C. clause. 
The insurance company, of course, is 
not actually obligated to pay under 
the I.C.C. clause until liability 
against the truckman and the insur- 
ance company has been definitely 
established by suit and judgment. 
Most truckmen wish to avoid such 
suit and find that it is simpler to 
make payments direct without hav- 
ing the shipper depend upon the 
terms of the I.C.C. clause. 


HAZARD frequently covered 

by inland marine policies is 
“collision, derailment or overturning 
of conveyances while the insured 
property is being transported there- 
on.” Difficulty has been experienced 
frequently in determining whether or 
not a transporting conveyance has 
overturned within the meaning of the 
policy. A recent decision by the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, First Department, will prob- 
ably be helpful to adjusters in con- 
nection with this question. In the 
case involved, a shovel was being 
moved on a platform trailer and the 
shovel was supported by the platform 
and by flaps extending out from the 
platform. The flap on one side broke, 
causing the shovel to tilt and slip 
from the trailer to the ground. The 
majority decision of the court was 
that there was no overturning of the 
conveyance within the meaning of the 
policy. Part of the reasoning of the 
court was “the equilibrium of the 
conveyance (the trailer) was not dis- 
turbed in any way so that it could 
not be said to have overturned, the 
accident being due solely to the col- 
lapse or breakdown of the flap on 
the edge of the trailer platform.” If 
this decision is generally followed it 
will mean that the transporting con- 
veyance will have to upset or over- 
turn before there can be a loss under 
the policy where the specified hazard 
is overturning. Such an interpreta- 
tion would eliminate claims resulting 
from the fact that the property being 
transported merely slid off of the 
conveyance without any upset or tilt- 
ing of the conveyance. However, 
each case will have to be considered 
carefully in the light of the facts in- 
volved and an effort made to deter- 
mine whether the transporting con- 
veyance actually did tip or overturn, 
or whether the property merely 
slipped off. 


A difficult problem facing an in- 
land marine adjuster in connection 





with many of the personal lines of 
coverage is the loss or theft of a par- 
ticularly valuable item such as a piece 
of jewelry. Many of the personal 
policies are of the all-risk type and 
some of them specify that the amount 
of insurance is also the value of the 
item. When a named piece of jewelry 
is lost occasionally there is no evi- 
dence to show the cause of the loss. 
The owner may have left it some- 
where carelessly, it may have been 
merely misplaced or it may have been 
actually stolen. Occasionally, of 
course, there is fraud on the part of 
the assured and this possibility must 
be kept in mind by the adjuster. In 
all cases of loss where there is not 
definite evidence as to the cause of 
the loss, the adjuster must inquire 
into the circumstances of the loss in 
great detail. Many times an adjuster 
has helped an assured to recall where 
a piece of jewelry was left merely by 
having him recall each step which 
preceded its supposed loss. Where 
the policy covers theft but does not 
cover “mysterious disappearance” it 
is necessary that there be actual evi- 
dence of theft before the loss is 
covered by the policy. 


In handling losses under inland 
marine policies an important part of 
the adjuster’s job is to determine 
whether a loss has occurred under 
the policy. In connection with a fire 
loss it is rather obvious that a loss 
has occurred and the principal job of 
the adjuster is to determine how 
much the loss is as well as how much 
the policy pays. Because of the vari- 
ous provisions that may be encoun- 
tered with inland marine losses, it is 
first necessary for the adjuster to 
determine whether or not a loss has 
occurred as defined by the policy 
terms. After this has been deter- 
mined, then the adjuster will proceed 
to determine the amount of the loss 
and the proportion to be paid by the 
inland marine policy. It is necessary 
to study carefully all of the provi- 
sions of the inland marine policy ap- 
plying to the loss and it is also nec- 
essary to check all other policies 
which may cover the property in some 
way or another. This is necessary 
because of the complications arising 
under the excess insurance clauses of 
most inland marine policies. The 
many complications and constantly 
varying conditions which are met in 
connection with inland marine adjust- 
ments makes it a fascinating job, and 
one which keeps even the best ad- 
juster on his toes both mentally and 
physically. 















TRAINING SAFER WAR- 
TIME DRIVERS 


(Continued from page 10) 


rated as: Very Good, Good, Aver- 
age, Poor, or Failure. 

As previously mentioned, this new 
technical manual of the War Depart- 
ment on “Driver Selection and Train- 
ing” has been one of the stated chief 
sources for the preparation of the 
still newer Instructor’s Manual on 
“Pre-Induction Driver Education in 
Schools and Colleges,” which manual 
is expected to be in use soon in thou- 
sands of American high schools and 
colleges. The new  pre-induction 
manual (published January 1943) 
was mentioned during the panel dis- 
cussion on “High School Driver 
‘training’ at the National Safety 
Congress session which we have been 
describing. 


HE subject of driver training 

in high schools was opened by 
Leslie R. Silvernale, field representa- 
tive of the Educational Division of 
the National Safety Council. During 
the year previous, said he, driver 
training instructors in high schools 
generally have been stressing the con- 
servation of the vehicle, tires, and 
gasoline. Also, many of them have 
had classes of Civilian Defense Corps 
drivers, giving consideration to the 
problems of blackout driving, map 
reading, etc. ; and these driving prob- 
lems also have been added to their 
high school driver courses. 


“T think driver training teachers 
feel,” said Mr. Silvernale, “that be- 
cause they are helping drivers meet 
today’s emergency conditions and be- 
cause these conditions are so severe, 
driver training is very, very impor- 
tant today.” 

This sentiment was also supple- 
mented by Mrs. Norma Wulff, speak- 
ing for the Board of Education of 
Cleveland, Ohio. “Today’s students,” 
said she, “are very desirous to have 
training for driving—and we feel 
that we have been very helpful to 
those that have gone into the Army.” 

It was reported for Cleveland, as 
an example, that three to four times 
as many students want driver train- 
ing as can get into the classes, which 
are restricted to those pupils in the 
senior class who might have oppor- 
tunity soon to drive a car, either 
through induction into the Army, or 
through ownership of a car by their 
parents. Many Cleveland parents, it 
was reported, tell their children in 
high school that they will not be per- 
mitted to drive the family car until 
they “have taken the driver’s course.” 
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The Cleveland course includes a 
full semester of about 93 hours in 
the classroom and also in the school 
shop where the cars are maintained 
by students; and 20 to 30 hours of 
actual road driving. Twelve Cleve- 
land city high schools and three sub- 
urban schools each have the use of a 
dual-control instructor’s automobile, 
loaned to the school by the Cleveland 
Auto Club. 


In contrast in Chicago, nearly all 
driver training is concentrated at 
Lane Technical High School, where 
they have 19 cars for outside road 
training. Here, all students are ex- 
pected to take the driving course but 
lack of capacity restricts the total to 
about 90 per cent of them. 


A chief present problem in driver 
training classes, as reported by a 
number of city and state delegates, 
has been the difficulty in getting cars 
and also tires and gasoline for road 
driving. The safety values which 
might be expected if all graduates of 
high schools were required to take 
driver training was stressed. It was 
argued that the annual total cost of 
such training in Ohio, as an example, 
could be met by the use of only one 
million dollars from the sixty mil- 
lions taken annually in state gasoline 
taxes. 


This argument was broadened to 
apply to all of the approximately 
25,000 high schools in the United 
States. Based on the reported studies 
made by the Brookings Institution— 
namely, that 22,000,000 passenger 
cars will be needed to maintain our 
essential civilian driving — it was 
argued that only one car out of every 
880 of these cars would be needed, 
in order to provide every high school 
with a car for driver training. 


“Certainly that isn’t extravagant,” 
one delegate pleaded. “Here we have 
an essential form of transportation 
which we must save. We ought to be 
willing to set aside one out of every 
880 cars to teach people how to keep 
the other 879 longer!” 


The discussions of the delegates 
anticipated the issuance soon there- 
after of the “Instructors’ Manual” 
for “Pre-Induction Driver Education 
in Schools and Colleges,” which was 
published January, 1943. This man- 
ual has been prepared under the di- 
rection of The Military Training Di- 
vision, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, U. S. Army, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education, 
and also with the cooperation of a 
national advisory committee of thir- 
teen members. It is stated in the In- 
troduction to the booklet that the 
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“fundamentals of driver education” 
to be found in the course, “meet the 
needs of the Army and also aid in 
developing competent civilian driv- 
ers”; and that they also “will help 
greatly to reduce the huge toll that 
traffic accidents have been taking of 
irreplaceable manpower and equip- 
ment.” 


The booklet of about 100 pages is 
made attractive by two-color printing 
and numerous illustrations of motor 
vehicle parts, maintenance tools, 
charts of driving principles and tech- 
niques, and traffic signs. Also, there 
are pictured 16 military motor vehi- 
cles, starting with motorcycles and 
ranging through small and large cars 
and trucks to specialized Army mo- 
tor equipment. 


“Most high schools and colleges,” 
it is officially urged, “can and should 
provide classroom instruction for 
drivers. . . . Whether the student is 
a young man who may soon be in- 
ducted into the Army or a boy or 
girl who will soon be taught to oper- 
ate a war-essential truck, bus, ambu- 
lance, or other vehicle, classroom in- 
struction is extremely valuable. .. . 


“Another essential phase of driver- 
education is actual behind-the-wheel 
instruction. Such instruction supplies 
many of the fundamental needs for 
expert driving. However,” it is em- 
phasized in bold type, “in view of the 
war-lime shortage of tires, fuel, and 
automobiles, the Army does not ask 
that behind-the-wheel instruction be 
a requirement of the school driver 
education course. But, schools which 
are in a position to provide road in- 
struction should by all means do so. 
All such training that can be given 
will expedite the Army training pro- 
gram, And will be particularly helpful 
to those drivers who will not go into 
the Army but will be engaged in es- 
sential civilian driving.” 
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T the driver-training session of 

the National Safety Congress 
which we have been describing, there 
wasn’t time for much discussion of 
the program now in progress in the 
United States for the education of 
adult drivers, as compared with driver 
training in the Army and_ high 
schools. The program in the field of 
adult driver education has included a 
number of regional and national in- 
stitutes for the training of instruc- 
tors for various kinds of adult driver 
instruction groups. One of the most 
recent was held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity from June 21 to July 2, asa 
part of the National Institute for 
Wartime Traffic Training. It was a 
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course on “Emergency Driver Corps 
and Car Care,” to prepare instruc- 
tors for Red Cross motor corps and 
for Civilian Defense driver units. 
Also, as a part of the same National 
Traffic Institute, there were one-week 
courses on “Commercial Vehicle 
Fleet Problems in Wartime,” and on 
“Training School Bus Drivers.” 


In the total, it is evident that 
America is giving more serious at- 
tention than ever before to the train- 
ing of safer motor vehicle drivers 
both for the wartime and postwar 
periods. The program was started 
off in a big way by the War Depart- 
ment through their need for hundreds 
of thousands of skilled new drivers. 
To aid in meeting this need, they are 
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now encouraging the thousands of 
high schools and colleges to help in 
the biggest national driver training 
program ever conceived. The U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense is supple- 
menting this plan by a program 
which has set up all over the country 
units for the training of Drivers’ 
Corps members. The operators of 
fleets of commercial vehicles which 
are essential to the War effort also 
are being obliged, for their own pro- 
tection, to train thousands of new 
drivers. The desired common end for 
all of these new training programs is 
the development of more skilled and 
more efficient motor vehicle drivers 
—which also should mean drivers 
who will have fewer highway acci- 
dents ! 


Insurance Book Reviews 





LIFE INSURANCE TRENDS 
AND PROBLEMS 


HE S. S. Huebner Foundation 

for insurance education of which 
Dr. David McCahan of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is the executive 
director has recently published a vol- 
ume entitled “Life Insurance ; ‘l’rends 
and Problems.” This book is in- 
tended especially for teachers and 
consists of chapters contributed as 
lectures by many with names high in 
the list of life insurance authorities 
in the United States. Subjects range 
over a wide territory from the phil- 
osophical view of life coverage to 
consideration of net cost, and actu- 
arial implications in basic mortality 
tables. Problems of governmental 
supervision, investments, reduced in- 
terest earnings, medical selection, dis- 
tribution of business, sales and public 
relations are handled on a scholarly 
basis, the latter attitude being kept 
within reasonable bounds for the 
benefit of those not too familiar 
with technical phrases. 


All in all it is a readable book for 
those students of life insurance who 
have mastered certain fundamental 
prerequisites. And any one can gather 
information and enthusiasm from the 
chapters devoted to agency matters, 
selling methods and public relations. 


At first glance one might conclude 
that the company side would be over- 
emphasized because of the preponder- 
ance of life presidents and vice pres- 
idents as authors; yet the total effect 


is to induce confidence in insurance 
and to convince that here is a sound 
approach to the subject generally. 


The foreword refers to the possi- 
bility that other books of educational 
nature will shortly issue from the 
foundation—which classifies as good 
news (University of Pennsylvania 


Press, Phila. $2.00). 
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ESSENTIALS OF 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


HIS is an invaluable volume for 

the employer, the physician with 
industrial practice and the insurance 
company man dealing with compen- 
sation business. Its scope is so wide 
that no adequate review of the book 
can be made in a brief space. 


The author who is noted for ac- 
curate detail begins in the classic way 
with an examination of historical 
backgrounds for his subject and 
misses nothing along the way clear 
up to social security records for 1942. 


The main body of the book is really 
an encyclopedia, with this difference, 
that although readily indexed it pro- 
vides attractive, informative reading 
as a volume in its entirety. 


Dr. Sappington, the author, is a 
consulting industrial hygienist and 
editor of “Industrial Medicine.” 


(Essentials of Industrial Health 
by C. O. Sappington, M.D., Dr. P. H. 
—J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa. 

.50.) 





BOOK ON COMPANY 


MUSEUMS 


NE would hardly expect that 

the subject of company muse- 
ums would furnish material for a 
readable book. Yet, Laurence Vail 
Coleman handles this topic with such 
understanding that the resulting lit- 
tle volume has an atmosphere of 
warm human interest. 


The author is a director of the 
American Association of Museums 
and thus has been able to draw on a 
long period of experience. His 
demonstration of the value of muse- 
ums and his comments on their fu- 
ture may well open the eyes of those 
who have heretofore given the matter 
of such collections only a passing 
thought. 


He astonishes with information of 
the size and scope of some of these 
exhibits. Not only that, but he gives 
advice as to sources of materials, 
methods of display and general man- 
agement. 


At the end is an index reciting de- 
tails of the contents of the better 
known company museums of the 
United States. The insurance indus- 
try is well represented and several 
mutual exhibits are on the list. The 
book represents a large amount of 
research and much credit must be 
given to Mr. Coleman for putting it 
together so well. 


(Company Museums — American 
Association of Museums, Washing- 


ton, D. C., $2.50.) 
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FOREMANSHIP AND 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


NEW textbook “Foremanship 

and Accident Prevention in In- 
dustry” published by American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company of 
Boston is designed to teach foremen 
the basic principles of accident pre- 
vention but it is arranged to fit nicely 
into any foreman’s over-all training 
course. 


The book is especially valuable at 
this time because the need is great for 
training of a large number of new 
men placed in the position of fore- 
men and the further schooling of 
foremen of long experience. Because 
the responsibility of foremen for the 
control of accidents within their de- 
partments has come to be recognized 
as the key to the success of the plant 
accident prevention program, the 
foreman’s accident control duties 
should have a proper place in fore- 
manship training. 











“Smart Hat—Lady” 


Safety consciousness has come to the girls in a 
certain war plant. A pew unattractive head- 


gear had been provided them. Our weap Engi- 
neers recommended a model that met all Safety 
requirements, yet had been styled by a leadin 

feminine designer. Now these girls work both 


safely and smartly. 





This common sense solution was smart Safety 
lanning—typical of the cooperation our Safety 
Dasteousial division offers all Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policyholders without cost. It’s a service 
that reduces the loss of man-hours through 
accidents, steps up production, builds em- 
ployee morale and paves the way to a future 
reduction in insurance costs, It’s serving many of 
the Nation’s leading business organizations with 
sound, low cost, dividend-paying Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 
163 Madison Avenue Gy Detroit, Michigan 


Workmen’s Compensation ° Automobile ° General Casualty Insurance 


through its affiliate 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL FIRE COMPANY 


it writes Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 














——- a moment demands alert eyes, steel nerves—and a plan 
of swift action. That’s true, too, on production lines, where 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy provides vital pro- 
tection against industrial accidents. 

The policy back of the policy is a way of doing business that 
makes your interests our first consideration. Applied to Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance it means a thoroughgoing plan 
of accident prevention, engineered to cover every individual plant 
hazard. It means a service constantly alert in creating safe work- 
ing conditions that help reduce your operating costs and increase 
production. It means speedy, sympathetic claim settlements. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Offue, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wixonsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


HELP vse THE WAR 





To hundreds of thousands of policyholders, the policy back of 
the policy has meant consistent low cost for many types of insur- 
ance, such as Automobile, Fire and allied lines, Burglary, Plate 
Glass, General Liability, etc. No year has passed without the re- 
turn of substantial savings—now over $82,000,000.00. The current 
policyholders’ saving on Workmen’s Compensation is 20%. Policies 
are non-assessable. Full-time representatives are always available. 

Prepare now for your next Workmen’s Compensation needs. 
Explore the opportunities for improved service and savings. Send 
today for our free book, INDUSTRIAL SAFETY PROCEDURE, 
an important guide to the latest plant safety recommendations. 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. 


* Offices Coast to Coast 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 














